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PASTORALIA 
A Neglected Charity 


Deliberate and purposeful, Christian charity draws the line 
nowhere, it refuses kindly help and assistance to no need, but, in 
this complex and very complicated world it may happen, for a num- 
ber of reasons, that some form of distress eludes its eye, and escapes 
its beneficent administration. To discriminate against any form 
of misery, even though it be the most repulsive and the most un- 
deserving, is utterly foreign to the spirit of’ genuine charity, and 
since Christian charity does not seek temporal rewards of any kind, 
it does not make its willingness to render assistance dependent upon 
the prospect of gratitude: Consequently, the only reason which we 
can discover for the existence of unrelieved distress, is that it has 
not been brought to the attention of those engaged in charitable 
work. This may be, either because it has not assumed sufficiently 
large proportions to call for attention, or because it is of a shrinking 
nature, and fleeing publicity, seeks concealment. We can truly say 
that Christian charity will not turn away from any case of misery, 
and will rather do too much than not enough. Yet among the 
accusations made against Christian charity is this, that it does not 
adequately scrutinize the deserving character of those who apply 
for relief, and that it not unfrequently wastes its efforts upon the 
unworthy. Without wishing to be understood as disparaging 
modern, scientific methods of relief, we are glad that there is a 
measure of truth in that accusation. We rather glory in the spon- 
taneous nature of Christian charity, and do not deplore the fact that 
in its haste to respond to a prayer for help, it occasionally wastes its 
favors on the undeserving and the ungrateful. We would not wish 
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to see charity shorn of its prodigality and rendered too systematic 
and calculating.* 

The neglected charity to which the title refers is the care of 
released criminals. Discharged prisoners are confronted with many 
odds upon their release from detention. Their only friends are men 
and women of a type that would drag them down and involve them 
in new criminal enterprises. Accordingly, they are fit objects of 
Christian charity, which should help them to rebuild their shattered 
lives, to regain self-respect and the respect of their fellowmen, and 
to attain to a useful position in society. This work of reclamation 
is eminently a work of charity.’ 


SocrAL REHABILITATION 


The attitude of penology towards the criminal has undergone a 
very radical change. Punishment is no longer regarded as a means 
of wreaking vengeance upon the transgressor, but rather as an 
agency of reform. The prison of the future will be to a very large 


1G. K. Chesterton speaks very beautifully of this catholicity and exuberance 
of charity: “And the second evident fact is the fact that the pagan virtues are 
the reasonable virtues, and that the Christian virtues of faith, hope and charity 
are in their essence as unreasonable as they can be. As the word unreasonable 
is open to misunderstanding, the matter may be more accurately put by saying 
that each of these Christian or mystical virtues involves a paradox in its own 
nature, and that this is not true of any of the typically pagan or rationalist 
virtues. Justice consists in finding out a certain thing due to a certain man 
and giving it to him. Temperance consists in finding out the proper limit of a 
particular indulgence and adhering to that. But charity means pardoning what 
is unpardonable, or it is no virtue at all. . . . Charity is the power of 
defending that which is indefensible. It is true that there is a thing crudely 
called charity, which means charity to the deserving poor; but charity to the 
deserving is not charity at all, but justice. It is the undeserving who require it, 
and the ideal either does not exist at all, or exists wholly for them.” (Heretics; 
New York, John Lane Company; pp. 158-159.) 

2 Ein Stiefkind der Karitas? by Constantin Noppel, S.J., in Stimmen der 
Zeit, May, 1923. The author says: “In der Tat laesst sich nicht leugnen, dass 
auf dem Gebiet der Strafgefangenen’- und Strafentlassenen-Fuersorge von 
katholischer Seite bislang noch nicht volle Arbeit geleistet wurde. (In fact, 
it cannot be denied that Catholics are backward in their activities on behalf of 
prisoners and such as have been discharged from penal institutions.) The author 
is speaking of German conditions, but unless I am greatly. mistaken, conditions 
are not much better in America. Societies that befriend the criminal after his 
release from prison are not numerous, But the criminal that is not thus 
befriended has but a very slight chance of making an honest and decent living, 
and almost invariably sinks back to the old level. To say that Catholics do 
not need such agencies surely is a very poor retort; for the fact is that our 
Catholic population furnishes, for what reason we are not now concerned, a 
rather high percentage of criminals. Charity should make every effort to 
reclaim these unfortunates. That this is, humanly speaking, pleasant and attrac- 
tive work, no one will venture to assert. But it is imperatively necessary and 
eminently meritorious. For this we have the authority of St. James, who says: 
“He who causeth a sinner to be converted from the error of his ways shall save 
his soul from death and shall cover a multitude of sins” (James v. 20). 
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extent an educational institution, intended to remodel the moral per- 
sonality of the criminal and to return him to society, a new man 
that can safely take his place among his fellowmen.* 

This departure from the traditional treatment of the criminal 
presents new opportunities for Christian charity. As long as the 
prison was merely a place of retribution, charity could do no more 
than alleviate its horrors and humanize the punishments inflicted. 
It can now help in the gradual reformation of the criminal, and 
exercise a preventive and protective influence over him after he has 
regained his liberty. 

This is a great work, and one that calls for much devotion and 
patience, because the released prisoner must fight not only against 
social ostracism, but also against his own evil habits and against his 
past, which weighs on him with crushing pressure. In this terrible 
struggle charity cannot abandon him. It must be at his side to 
steady his faltering steps and to hearten him, by a friendly hand- 
clasp. No one is more in need of friendship than a released prisoner, 
for the world in which he must live looks upon him with distrust 
and suspicion.‘ 


WorK AND FRIENDLY GUIDANCE 


The first and most urgent need of the discharged prisoner is a 
job that will enable him to earn his bread honestly, and that will 
prevent him from drifting back to his former associates. If unfor- 
tunately he should return to his former environment, he will be 


“The essential difference between the present prison and the prison of the 
future may be thus stated: in the prison of to-day the system is not wholly 
directed to detention and punishment, as it was immediately before Howard’s 
time, yet is primarily punitive and hardening, and only secondarily and remotely 
reformative. Whereas, in the prison of the future, the whole effort will be 
directed to secure that when the offender is released, he shall be at least so far 
reformed as to make it safe that he should return, under friendly supervision 
and help, to be a free member of the community.” (Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, edited by J. Hastings; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

#“Prisoners on their discharge are too frequently confronted with hard, unre- 
lenting conditions. Little or no money, the stigma of a prison record, and a 
suspicious world, place them in a position where material aid, such as we would 
wish to extend and do give as far as our.means will permit, would aid to 
rehabilitate the unfortunate, and enable him to enter on the road to a real 
reformation.” (The American Society for Visiting Catholic Prisoners; Twenty- 
seventh Annual Report; Philadelphia.) It is quite plain that the prisoner left 
to his own resources is unable to cope with the situation. If no assistance comes 
from friendly quarters he will again be submerged, perhaps never to rise again. 
Here is a field for Christian charity. To save from destruction those that are 
on the very brink of ruin, and beset by well nigh unescapable dangers, surely 
is a work most pleasing to God who loves the soul of a despised criminal. 
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swept on to crime and lawlessness. His weakened morale cannot 
stand the assault of temptation. The best protection against relapse 
into a criminal career will be real work, that will supply the impera- 
tive needs of his body, and that will leave him but little leisure for 
idle day dreams. This is not so easy to obtain. Unless charitably 
disposed persons interest themselves in his behalf, the discharged 
criminal will find his search for employment fruitless. He will 
soon become discouraged, and seek assistance in the only place he 
can find it, that is,,among his former comrades in crime. If he 
takes the fatal step of appealing to his old friends, he is lost to 
society. He must by all means be kept away from his former haunts 
and associates.® 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, the education of the 
average criminal has been sadly neglected. This is not said to 


5 Exactly to the point is what Mr. Charles Guthrie says: “If efforts to reform 
are to be of permanent avail, the prisoner must, before release, be gradually 
prepared for approaching freedom, and must also, on leaving the prison, have 
work found for him and be otherwise befriended. More might be done in both 
directions, even under the present system. It is not enough to allow the prisoners 
to grow their hair of a normal length for a few weeks before their release. 
Additional relaxations would not be abused, because abuse would mean forfei- 
ture of gratuity and of the period of remission. Opportunity is needed to over- 
come the shyness and nervousness and the reluctance to face the world which 
prolonged seclusion produces.” (Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics.) 

We add a quotation from a Catholic source which shows the substantial 
agreement between advanced modern opinion and Catholic ideas. “The under- 
lying principle of progressive thought of to-day on crime and criminals is the 
common belief in what is known as the individualization of treatment. Crime 
must be approached intelligently, scientifically and psychopathically, and not in 
a spirit of vengeance and stupid retaliation. . . . Coddling criminals is not 
part of the program of sound prison reform. As far as the prisoner is con- 
cerned, he ought not to be idolized and he ought not to be ostracized. Both 
are equally unjust and equally unfair. Prisoners are not asking for sentiment, 
they are not asking for anyone to weep over them, yet they should be given a 
square deal. We cannot treat our social problems on the basis of either exces- 
sive sentimentality or excessive hatred. Prison reform is to-day, in many parts 
of the country, a great constructive movement, and not a mere abolition of 
cruelties and injustices. It is a positive engine for the reclamation and rehabilita- 
tion of human beings. The prison in such a conception is no longer a cage 
for safety, but a training school for life.” (Mr. Edwin J. Cooley, “Are We 
Coddling Criminals?” in Proceedings of Eighth Session of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C., September, 1922.) Wherever 
education is concerned the Catholic Church is directly interested. The prob- 
lem of the re-education of prisoners will very strongly appeal to her. We trust 
that magnificent triumphs are awaiting her in this new work. 

6 Somewhat apodictically the Hon. M. F. Kavanagh asserts: “The criminal 
has had his chance. No matter what sentimentalists may say, poor as his chance 
may have been, he has had as good a chance as millions of others who remained 
decent and law-abiding.” (The First Aids to Crime, in Proceedings as above.) 
As a corrective to this rather onesided view we add a passage from an eminent 
modern criminologist to the contrary effect. “The immense majority of cases,” 
writes Edward Carpenter, “that pass through our courts, arise out of sheer 
need, or wretched education and surroundings and would disappear with the 
establishment of decent social conditions.” (Prisons, Police and Punishment: 
London, 1905.) 
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exonerate him, or to palliate his crime, but to show the necessity 
of re-education after his release from confinement. This re-educa- 
tion, begun in the modern prison during detention, must be con- 
tinued after the discharge of the prisoner. Usually the prisoner has 
no one among his acquaintances that could be entrusted with this 
important task, so it consequently devolves upon Christian charity. 
The greatest and most precious gift that charity can bestow is 
friendship. It is infinitely more valuable than material aid. It is 
the only power that can work out the redemption of the degraded, 
and galvanize crushed personality into new life. The hand of 
friendship revitalizes and reinvigorates deadened self-respect, the 
dulled sense of human dignity, with the courage that is indispensable 
in the struggle of life. It gives back to the disheartened faith in 
themselves and faith in humanity. More than anything else, the dis- 
charged prisoner facing an unsympathetic world needs friendly 
interest, friendly protection, friendly encouragement and friendly 
guidance.’ 


7 Charity means much more than the doling out of alms. That, in reality, is 
only the lowest form in which it manifests itself. The highest form of charity 
establishes permanent personal contacts through which a continuous elevating 
influence is exerted. Thus Prof. Francis Greenwood Peabody writes: “Here, 
then, is the hierarchy of charity. Essential, but most elementary, is its main- 
tenance of physical life. Beyond the provision of these necessities in the life of 
the poor, lies the demand for the communication of capacity. The need of the 
poor man is not bounded by relief under his conditions; he needs also courage 
to better his conditions. The aim of charity is to give, not only comfort, but 
power; not merely a greater equality of circumstances, but a greater equality 
of opportunity. . . . In each case, therefore, the fundamental problem is that 
of converting helplessness, self-distrust, and conscious incapacity into the cour- 
age, power,.and initiative of a life contributory to the kingdom. ... If, as 
we have seen, it is not almsgiving which Jesus primarily inculcates, and, if 
nevertheless, He desires to establish a personal relationship between giver and 
receiver, what is the special gift which, according to His teaching, is to pass 
from the strong to the weak? It is the gift of power. The life of Jesus, as 
it touches the lives of the degraded, the defective, or the despairing communi- 
cates to them new courage, hope, and self-respect. . . . Jesus replies that the 
test of true friendship is in the painstaking quality, the wise adaptation, and 
the continuity of friendly service.” (Jesus Christ and the Social Question; 
New York.) 


In a similar strain Dr. Edward T. Devine writes: “Friendship is too sacred 
and too great a theme to be treated here, as it were, parenthetically, but it is 
the true contrasting background of our inquiry. Friendlessness, as nothing else 
in the last analysis, is misery. The church exists primarily to prevent that 
friendlessness which tends to become misery and disaster.” (Misery and Its 
Causes; New York, The Macmillan Company.) The friendless easily succumb 
to temptations and launch upon a career of crime. They lack those restraints 
which the wholesome fear of the judgment of our fellowmen imposes upon us. 
They have not the healthy dread of disappointing someone who is concerned 
about them. A friend is a most effective safeguard against the first fall and 
against relapse. Few of us would have the melancholy courage of betraying 
the confidence of a friend who really believes in us. It is just that incentive 
which the released prisoner needs to guide him. Christian charity owes him 
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It is not the wont of Christian charity to shrink from new tasks 
that present themselves; on the contrary, it is ever alert to discover 
new problems to which it may address itself. Hence, if it has neg- 
lected the friendless and resourceless prisoner who upon his release 
from the grim walls is thrown upon a merciless and unforgiving 
world, it is because it has not clearly visualized his tragical plight. 
It is very desirable, therefore, that our various charitable organiza- 
tions should carefully study this problem in order to give intelligent 
aid and quick relief. Truly, we cannot leave without Christian 
assistance those who are so sorely tried and exposed to such over- 
whelming dangers.*® 


We can sum up the preceding paragraphs by quoting a passage 
from a sermon on the corporal works of mercy that adequately 
covers the matter. It reads: “The prisoner also has a claim to 
our mercy. Not that we should help him to elude well-merited and 
just punishment. But we may alleviate the horrors and soften the 
gloom of his detention. We should help him to become a better 
man and especially assist him in finding employment after his release. 
Let us remember that Our Lord was a prisoner, though innocent 
and free from guilt. Through Him even the prison is sacred ground 
and a field for the exercise of mercy, charity and pity and humane 
treatment for the poor prisoner though he be guilty of many crimes. 
And especially forgetfulness of his misdeeds when the gates of the 
prison have given him back to society. May he then again enjoy 
the name of an honest citizen and may no one cast a stinging slur 
on his past life. We will help him to enter the paths of honesty and 
protect him against shameful relapse.” 


that particular help without which his reformation and social rehabilitation 
cannot be accomplished. The saving of the shipwrecked is regarded as a par- 
ticularly heroic and meritorious work of charity; the salvaging of those, who 
* — stormy sea of life have suffered moral shipwreck, deserves to rank even 
igher. 
®In the Catholic Encyclopedia we read: “It is a duty of society to come to 
the aid of deserving liberated prisoners; for oftentimes they are not in a posi- 
tion to support themselves, and so fall again easily. Many societies have been 
established everywhere to assist and encourage liberated prisoners; their efforts 
odo directed especially towards youthful offenders.” (Prisons, by Charles 
ollard. 


® A Pulpit Commentary on Catholic Teaching; New York, Joseph F. Wagner; 
Vol. II, The Commandments, p. 380. 
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UNFAVORABLE HOME ENVIRONMENT 


That bad home environment is responsible for much crime and 
lawlessness is a favorite theme of moralists, preachers and educators. 
Early training is decisive. It leaves an indelible impress upon 
character that the efforts of later years are unable to efface. We 
need not be surprised, then, that most criminals blame the unfavor- 
able atmosphere of their homes for the careers of crime which they 
have adopted. 

It is, however, not to this commonplace fact that we wish to 
advert, but rather to the strange paradox that a good home may be 
responsible for the choice of a criminal life. This contention has 
recently been made by a reformed criminal who is now devoting 
himself to the lecture platform.*® The assertion is not so absurd 
as might at first seem, and deserves our attention. 

Of course, when we say a good home, we mean a home apparently 
good, or good in certain respects. A really good home could in no 
way be regarded as responsible for crime." The home that is meant in 
the contention of the lecturer is one in which unreasonable restraint 
upon the children prevails, and in which not sufficient provision is 
made for necessary recreation. Home environment of that type 
constitutes an atmosphere in which deception, disobedience, dis- 
content thrive and flourish. Education exclusively by repression 
and prohibition is bound to have bad results. The exuberant vitality 
of children and young people must have some outlet. The vigorous 
energies of youth cannot be repressed with impunity; their tremen- 
dous power must be diverted into legitimate channels, or it will 
work great harm. Some well meaning, but ill-advised parents make 
the serious blunder of keeping their children under continual re- 
straint. They show great surprise when the results of their methods 
are not what they expected. Undue rigorism is as bad in education 
as weak laxity. Habits of self discipline and self restraint are not 
acquired when the external discipline is too rigid and inflexible. 


10“Mr. Fenton claims that the influence of a too-moral home may result in 
creating as bad a criminal as an environment wholly vicious. He says that the 
atmosphere of a house that is too strict is sure to drive the young man to gang 
life for relief.” The passage is somewhat crude and calls for some corrections. 
A home cannot be too moral. Unnecessary strictness is not moral, it is simply 
a lack of moderation on the part of the parents. 

11 Bonum ex integra causa; malum ex quolibet defectu. A flaw in the educa- 
tion of the child will reveal itself in later life. 
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Mere external submission to routine does not produce moral 
maturity nor develop character. 

Where such methods are used, an eventual breakdown and col- 
lapse may be predicted as soon as the outward restraint and control 
are removed. Many cases of moral obliquity in later life, that 
seem inexplicable in view of favorable home conditions may thus 
be adequately accounted for by excessive parental severity in sup- 
pressing the natural activities of childhood and youth, and in not 
permitting necessary recreation. Pastors can avert much harm if 
they warn parents that incline towards undue austerity against the 
dangers of an education that is merely repressive.” 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


12“Tt is one of the most difficult tasks of early training to restrain mischief 
and destruction within reasonable bounds without unduly repressing the whole- 
some activity of the child.” (The Essentials of Character, by E. O. Sisson; 
New York, The Macmillan Company.) One of the few ‘things that can be 
placed to the credit of psycho-analysis is that it has called attention to the 
dangers of undue repression in education. With full justice, Miss Barbara 
Low, B.A., writes: “The work of the educator or trainer might be summed up 
as consisting in how to find out the best method of avoiding undue and illegiti- 
mate repression and the creation of unresolved complexes.” (Psycho-Analysis; 
New York, Harcourt, Brace and Howe.) Similarly Mr. R. H. Hingley, B.A.: 
“From what has been said in previous chapters it will be recognized that two 
of the chief aims of education should be the elimination, as far as possible of 
the methods that work by repression, and the provision of opportunities of 
sublimation.” (Psycho-Analysis; New York, Dodd, Mead and Company.) 

We also quote Father Ernest R. Hull, -%. whose writings abound in sound 
common sense and whose numerous booklets are worth their weight in gold. 
Though intended primarily for schools, what Father Hull says applies equally 
well to the home. Here are some pertinent passages. “Discipline i is often con- 
ceived as merely a system of restraints on liberty; that is, making the boys do 
by rule everything they ought to do, and abstain from everything they ought 
not to do. But this is to overlook the other half of discipline, which is to pro- 
vide the pupils with a legitimate field of liberty within which they may learn 
the practice of self-discipline. A rigorous system of routine, which leaves prac- 
tically no scope for choice, but determines by rule everything they must do and 
everything they must not do, is simply suicidal when viewed in relation to 
character. The danger of routine is that it merely cultivates custom, which is 
only mechanical habit and not volitional habit.” (Collapses in Adult Life: A 
Sequel to the Formation of Character; St. Louis, B. Herder.) This is a small 
volume that should be read, re-read and pondered by parents and educators. 
It is full of wisdom. 


2 
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THE PRO AND CON OF TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By M. A. ScHuMAcHER, M.A. 


Twilight Sleep is a euphonious name given to a method and an 
effect in the department of obstetrical anesthesia. As the former, 
it generally consists in a combination of scopolamine and morphine 
given to the laboring woman subcutaneously. As the latter it is 
claimed to produce amnesia, or loss of memory of the trying ordeal. 
Some mitigation of pain is experienced (analgesia), but this must 
not be considered the primary purpose. As the term “Twilight” 
implies, a profound narcosis is not intended but rather a “hovering 
between,” as in the last fitful moments of slumber. It is principally 
acclaimed because cutting off-the memory, it prevents recognition 
of present pains and recollection of them after awakening. 

This article is a collection of impressions gathered in small part 
from observation and investigation, and in greater part from reading 
some scores of books and papers dealing with Twilight Sleep. The 
writer not being a medic, dare not attempt originality, but will bar- 
ricade himself behind quotations reflecting the more general opinion 
of authorities who have lately written on the subject. He honestly 
endeavored to learn both sides of the question. For instance, when 
the librarian of the American Medical Association brought him too 
many articles favoring one opinion, he begged the gentleman to 
search further for arguments to the contrary. There are really 
more articles by the “pros” to be found, because enthusiasms always 
advertise themselves more so than sullen displeasure, but the writer 
tried to discount these hyperbolic statements for their true value. 


Almost at the outset Catholic authorities using the syllogism of 
“indirect voluntary” tried to prove “the operation is morally 
wrong.” Later opinions concur, but since they have added nothing 
to the original, either in review or in discovery, everything in 
Catholic literature on this subject may be labeled “Year 1915.” 
Because the method is flexible, capable of modification, it is impos- 
sible to give a moral decision covering every phase of it and for all 
time, and it perhaps might have been more prudent if Catholic 
authorities had waited until Twilight Sleep had either hopelessly 
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discredited itself or had muddled through the period of exploita- 
tion to its conclusion and sane application. 


The famous Dr. J. B. Murphy used to say of popular medical 
treatises, ““Never buy them, for before the last period is dry the 
author himself has changed his procedure.” The fact is, the term 
“Twilight Sleep” is really generic, and time has given birth to many 
species bearing the same name but not equivalent to the method 
originally condemned in Catholic literature. Even in the first days, 
the A. M. A., sensing a further development, wisely observed in its 
Council Reports: “The last word has not been said.” 


Dr. Evans, of Chicago, wrote me a month ago: ““The subject is 
one on which opinions differ from time to time and all information 
given out should be of the latest.” Therefore, while Catholic articles 
based on 1915 results may possibly have prophesied truly for all 
time, it may also be that Twilight Sleep practitioners have profited 
by experience to devise in the interim a method so improved as to 
negative the original evaluation. 

One is never so liable to error as when he speaks in terms of the 
ultimate, and the writer humbly believes that the solution of the 
Twilight Sleep question lies in the middle course. In the paragraphs 
to follow, we shall try to evolve the proof for this assertion. 


ANZSTHETICS IN OBSTETRICS 


Is the Twilight Sleep method to be condemned or condoned 
simply because it advocates the use of anesthetics in labor? The 
scriptural curse, “In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children” is no 
more applicable to each individual than the injunction to “increase 
and multiply.” Even if it were, it would still be literally fulfilled 
by the travail of nine months’ pregnancy. After his recent tour of 
European clinics, Dr. De Lee is reported to have said: “Personally 
I look upon one who demands an anesthetic during labor as a 
degenerate.” Then they evolve degenerates in the world-renowned 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, for its eminent obstetrician says of the prac- 
tise there, “No patient is conscious when she is delivered of a child.” 
Dr. Wakefield says: “The greatest outrage of modern civilization 
is the fact that in spite of all that is recorded in medical literature, 
the profession and the public remain in silent acquiescence and have 
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no regard for the sufferings of women in childbirth, nor make any 
attempt to alleviate their agony.” O’Malley says in his latest book: 
“These pains in all scientific exactness of statement are, as has been 
said, agonizing.” 

We must await constructive criticism. When Dr. Williams of 
Johns Hopkins dares to say: “In this country obstetrics is the most 
poorly taught of all the major branches of medicine,” what are we 
to believe? And when we hear of Dr. Polak in the 1920 session of 
the A. M. A. declaring that the death rate in obstetrics has increased 
from 1901 to 1919, what are we to believe? 


THE TwILicHt SLEEP Drucs 


The original technique of Freiburg consisted in either repeated 
doses of both morphine and scopolamine, or in a larger initial dose 
of the former only, with repetitions of the latter. Quoting Dr. 
O’Malley, “scopolamine hydrobromide, one of the drugs used in this 
method, is an alkaloid obtained from the roots of Scopolia carniolica, 
and it cannot be differentiated chemically from hyoscine hydro- 
bromide which is made from henbane.”’ 


Dr. Van Hoosen, of Chicago, trying to get away from the known 
horrors of hyoscine, has put the extravagant statement in her book 
that hyoscine is chemically different with a formula C.,; Hes NOs. 
In this she follows Ladenburg who was an authority in a distant 
day. Schmidt later disproved Ladenburg to the satisfaction of the 
entire profession, and declared the two identical in a pure state 
with the chemical formula C,; H. NO, From experiments by 
Leeuwen and Gyorgii we learn “that the reaction to scopolamine 
and morphine becomes more pronounced with the cerebral develop- 
ment of the species and reaches its height in man. This action is 
variable with different individuals, and it is impossible to foresee all 
of the conditions in man which will cause a greater or less deviation 
from the usual effects, and when a natural idiosyncrasy is intensified 
by disease or untoward conditions even small doses of scopolamine 
and morphine may prove troublesome. These individual differences, 
varying from no perceptible action in some cases to a fatal intoxica- 
tion in others with precisely similar doses, constitute one of the 
greatest disadvantages of the use of scopolamine and morphine. 
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When morphine and scopolamine are given to a pregnant woman 
hypodermically, these drugs are at once carried by the blood to the 
fetus. Children for years after birth all withstand the action of 
morphine badly, and a fetus in utero may be overwhelmed by it.” 

The scathing denunciation by Dr. Baer in the May, 1915, number 
of the “Journal of the American Medical Association” epitomizes 
whatever any opponent has said or might ever wish to say against 
the procedure. After conducting a series of 60 cases in the Michael 
Reese Hospital, Chicago, he wrote, “The prolongation of labor, the 
increase in the number of fetal asphyxias, the excessive thirst and 
intense headaches that are so distressing, the difficult control of 
patients and avoidance of infection by soiling of the genitals, the 
more frequent postpartum hemorrhages, the blurred vision, the 
ghastly deliriums persisting far into the puerperium, the inability 
to recognize the onset of the second stage unless by risk of more 
frequent examinations, the masking of early symptoms, such as 
antepartum hemorrhages, rupture of the uterus, and even eclampsia, 
the violence and uncertainty of the whole treatment, the general bad 
impression given to our patients who are being taught to approach 
the horrors of labor in fear and trembling, constitute so severe an 
arraignment of this treatment of labor cases that we feel compelled 
to condemn it.” 

Special attention must be given to Baer’s conclusion, for it is 
referred to either in whole or part in practically every pronounce- 
ment against Twilight Sleep. 

Dare the writer aver that Baer’s experiment never convinced 
him? For these reasons: the forms of his drugs were faulty; his 
prior experience with the method was nil; his series was too short 
to be conclusive. Here the writer wishes to note that it is 
very difficult to secure unbiased opinions on the method. Every- 
where one finds either ebullient enthusiasm or violent opposition, 
concealment of failures or exaggeration of truth. Either side often 
quotes just what suits its purpose: if it opposes Twilight Sleep, 
Baer draws the conclusion; if it is for, Polak makes the climax. One 
may say Baer shells are duds, and relegate his 1915 denunciation to 
the realms of antiquity, but when at the same time other men eminent 
as De Lee, Hirst, Williams, O’Malley, Holmes, and Green, are 
equally pronounced in their opposition, one must carefully weigh 
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each argument before embarking on an opposite course; one must 
adduce not only a greater number of authorities, but also scientific 
facts that will withstand the acid test. 


THE PRESENT TECHNIQUE 


The writer proceeds from this point only because the greatest 
of the irreconcilables made no absolute, final condemnation, but quali- 
fied their statements, left openings for possible development, as it 
were, for possible achievement of better results in the future. Even 
Dr. Baer at the conclusion of his article allows that there may be 
a spark of life in the hopeless, when he says: “leaving open the 
question of the merits of a single dose of morphine and scopolamine 
in those cases in which we have hitherto given morphine and atro- 
pin.” The article in the recent supplement to the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia”’ quotes Baer’s conclusion verbatim. 

Dr. O’Malley wrote me in October of last year: “Giving a little 
scopolamine and following up with chloroform may be, in particular 
cases, not harmful.” In the same month De Lee, of Chicago, wrote 
me: “In selected cases, in a properly equipped and staffed maternity 
and in expert hands, Twilight Sleep is safe, otherwise not.” And 
did not the very balancing of one authority against another leave this 
very opening? 

Sabetti says of authority, “Habet tamen plus vel minus ponderis 
juxta numerum et auctoritatem Doctorum et praesertim eorum 
rationes.” O’Malley says in his late book : “Two or three men in the 
best circumstances say they get one hundred perfect results; other 
men equally or far more skilled and in equally favorable circum- 
stances get one hundred results which are anything but successful.” 
There are not two or three but scores who claim success with it. Dr. 
Wm. Osborne Greenwood in his book, “Semi-Narcosis during 
Labour,” says, “I am aware that among those who have discoun- 
tenanced this method of treatment there are the names of several 
eminent obstetricians, the chief of whom are Bumm, Hocheisen, and_ 
De Lee; but there are also many other eminent leaders who have 
given it the most unstinted praise.” The same medical journal 
which gave Baer’s review, carried an article by just as great an 
authority, Dr. Polak, who with a longer and better experience 
reported the most gratifying results. 
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Eight years have passed since the great denouncements, and we 
wonder whether the enthusiasts of Twilight Sleep have profited by 
so long an experience to achieve results which today stamp the ‘ 
method as ethical. Therefore the following: 


(a) The form and substance of scopolamine. Dr. Baer used 
three methods of administering the drug, two of which, the tablet vg 
and powder, are discarded today, because these were subject to 
decomposition and giving rise to toxic substances, would also be 
partly to blame for the “horrors.” In the Council Reports of the 
A. M. A. one reads: “There is no possible excuse for the employ- 
ment of ready-made mixtures (pills or solutions) of scopolamine 
and morphine since each substance must only be used with reference 
to its individual actions.” The powder and the old H. M. C. tablet 
have been abandoned almost universally for Scopolamine Stable- 
Roche supplied in ampules each containing 1/200 grain of scopola- 
mine-hydrobromide protected against decomposition by the addition 
of 10% of mannite. This preparation is superior to the commercial 
hyoscine because of its stable purity. Dr. Mosher, of Kansas City, 
speaking of the original tablet form says, “After a vogue of several 
years it has fallen into disuse. It was early discovered to profoundly 
affect the child and that in a most dangerous manner. Again, I 
believe much of the success of our method is due to using a reliable 
stable solution in ampules instead of the ordinary hypodermic tablet 
of commerce.” 

(b) The amount of morphine. One authority writes, “All criti- 
cism of the use of morphine in labor is centered on the fetal 
asphyxias which followed the use of this combination in the former 
dosage.” Many of the 1914 investigators followed the technique of 
Freiburg, which called for 1/6 grain morphine plus scopolamine , 
with a repetition of the former if deemed necessary. Where a few 
doctors still adhere somewhat closely to the original Freiburg dosage 
of morphine, and have success, it is @ fortiort argument for the 
majority who employ less, as for instance, Winch, of England, and 
Haultain, of Scotland, who use 1/4 grain in the initial dosage, and 
Horwitz, who uses 1/6. (Gerson using 1/3 of a grain reports, as 
might be expected, “Oligopnea more frequent than in unaided 
labor,” besides an infant mortality of three and four per cent). 

The greater number, however, to obviate the known evils of 
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morphine over-dosage, have divided themselves into two schools. 
The first schoo! uses morphine only in the initial dosage and reduced 
often to so small a quantity as 1/8 of a grain. Dr. Polak, explain- 
ing his method by letter, October, 1922, wrote: “Modified Twilight 
in this institution is used as a first-stage procedure. Both morphine 
and scopolamine are given, but the morphine is not repeated . 

Gas and oxygen, ether or chloroform are added in the second stage.” 
Some, like Gauss, Greenwood and Mosher substitute narcophein or 
pantopon for morphine. The A. M. A. wrote the author in March, 
1923: “Independent observers have not found this opium substitute 
(narcophein) superior to morphine,” giving as reference the issues 
of the A. M. A. “Journal” for November, 1914, February, 1915, 
February and March, 1916. 

In spite of this dictum, actual experience in the delicate work of 
obstetrics, or the new association with scopolamine, may eventually 
demonstrate some difference; but to be scientific let us deny, and 
group it with the first school. 

The second school, as an adherent of which we will take the local 
doctor, has discarded morphine and depends upon scopolamine only : 
he begins with 1/100 grain and follows every thirty minutes with 
1/200 for three doses, then 1/200 every two hours until delivery; a 
whiff of chloroform being given in the second stage. It is not 
claimed that the above methods are entirely new, but only that they 
have come into vogue during the last eight years. 


THE Morar ASPECT 


Scopolamine is hyoscine and hyoscine is a poison. Due to its 
variable action on various individuals the exact lethal dose of scopo- 
lamine is unknown. Unusual instances are not arguments, as for 
instance, Chandler’s report of two fatal poisonings when only 1/33 
of a grain had been used. Or Haultain’s report that fifty-three doses 
were given to one patient in Scotland without serious results; 
according to his technique, this implied eleven times as much or 1/3 
of a grain. There was also Kochmann’s report of 30 grains given 
intravenously to a fifteen-pound dog without fatal results. 

Obstetrical anesthesia, unlike the surgical, does not call for exces- 
sively large dosages; so the aggregate dose with most physicians 
ranges from 1/150 of a grain to 3/100, scattered over a period of 
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several hours. Just what the exact action of the combination of 
scopolamine with morphine is, medicine is not agreed: a@ priori they 
cancel each other, and a@ posteriori they do not. Undoubtedly many 
of the earlier disturbances arose from a decomposed preparation or 
from the presence of unknown toxic substances; this extra hazard 
has been eliminated by the use of the Scopolamine Stable Roche in 
ampules. Eight years ago the individual method was discussed as 
opposed to the Siegel technique of standard dosage. Practically all 
American practitioners prefer the former, varying the dosages 
according to the need and temperament of the patient. But ex- 
perience only—and here is where the interim should have 
been valuable—can teach a doctor to apply this individual 
method scientifically. By it, if the doctor knows medicine, he has 
but to watch so as to forestall any disagreeable effects. There is 
nothing to prevent him from desisting at once if untoward symp- 
toms appear. 

We begin, therefore, to comprehend the significance of the sentence 
from De Lee’s letter: “In expert hands, Twilight Sleep is safe.” 

The moral issue must arise primarily from a consideration of 
maternal and infant mortality. Early stories of failure are not per- 
tinent, as an abnormal number of fatalities frequently follows a new 
medical discovery. So the author will confine himself to statistics 
reflecting the work of the last few years. 

(a) Maternal. With the original Freiburg method, while there 
were more than the regular number of fetal asphyxias, there was no 
abnormal percentage of maternal fatalities. Greenwood wrote in 
1918: “Since beginning to use this method of treatment I have had 
no maternal deaths in over 200 cases.” Beach, in a report on 400 
cases, said: “In this series there has been no maternal mortality.” 
Libby as early as 1915 wrote: “The effect on the mother is 
negligible.” Polak confirms in 1922: “The dangers to the mother 
are practically nil.” 

In the local Twilight Sleep hospital in eight years there have been 
no Catholic mothers lost; one non-Catholic mother died several 
days afterwards, but it would not be correct to say “post hoc; ergo 
propter hoc.” 

Space will not permit the quotation of conclusions from Drs. 
Barnes, Mosher, Ramsay, Krebs, Roynston, Winch, Van Hoosen, 
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Haultain, Gerson and Horwitz, identical with those given in the 
second preceding paragraph. 

But the reader may be waiting for the other side—just as the 
writer is. While opponents decry the general bad effect on the 
mother—we will consider minor disadvantages later—they have 
never come out openly with statistics showing a greater maternal 
fatality. 

(b) Infant mortality. To premise with O’Malley, “When, how- 
ever, morphine and scopolamine are given to a pregnant woman 
hypodermically, these drugs are at once carried by the blood to the 
fetus.” In former years the method has been responsible for an ab- 
normal percentage of blue babies, oligopnea, and asphyxiated babies. 
The question now is whether eight years’ experimenting with the 
individual method has brought results back to the supposed normal 
of 5%. (Hirst). In a summary of 5,575 cases reported by 14 
physicians in 1920 Dr. Barnes found 4.4% of stillbirths; many of 
these statistics covered work from 1914 on and should be catalogued 
with the period of experimentation. Dr. Polak wrote the author 
in October, 1922: “Given in this (his) way throughout the first 
stage, there is no effect on the baby.” Ina series of 500 cases, con- 
ducted by him in Long Island Hospital, he reported a mortality of 
four infants or 1%. The local doctor reports a general average of 
.3% in 1,000 cases. Remembering that there have been only 110 
births in the parish since the introduction of Twilight Sleep, con- 
sider that there have been only five infant mortalities, or 4.54%. 

Dr. Beach, an associate of Polak, after a series of 400 cases, 
reported: “Less than the usual morbidity; no child has been born 
dead.” Dr. Mosher concludes his pamphlet, “Ten Years of Pain- 
less Childbirth”: “Fetal mortality is lessened.” 

In 1922, Opitz wrote: “For me Twilight Sleep stands or falls 
with the known statistics of its entire harmlessness for mother and 
child.” From October, 1917, to January, 1920, the total number 
of births at Freiburg were 4,279. Of these 2,242 were delivered 
under the Twilight method and 43, or 2.1%, died in nine days. 
Of those without Twilight, 84, or 3.75%, died in a similar period. 
Of a later series of 2,037 Twilight cases he reports an infant mor- 
tality of .93%. Science will not admit the raison d’étre of Dr. 
Opitz’s statement, namely, that since substituting narcophein, the 
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fatality has been reduced to .5%. Winch boasts of a fetal mortality 
of 0%. Haultain, in the “Edinburgh Medical Journal,” 1921, said: 
“There is no risk to the child”—perhaps a little extravagant. 

Gerson, who employs the original dosage of morphine, is an ex- 
ception. He reports an infant fatality of from 3 to 4%. Drs. 
Krebs and Wilson, in a series of 1,000 cases, report a fetal mortality 
of 2.16%. The “Zentralblatt,” of Munich, 1920, detailing the results 
of eleven German doctors, reports the following percentages in a 
total of 7,071 cases: Horn, 2.1; Siegel, 2.5; Jascke, 5; Schmidt, 
6; Feldmann, 2; Epple, 2.2; Beruti, 1.1; Glock, .89; Schmidt- 
Hegar, 4.6. The writer has before him the number of children 
delivered by each doctor and the general average is 2.94%. 

Summarizing 20,000 Twilight Sleep cases, for which statistics 
may be obtained, the author finds the average of infant mortality to 
be 2.9%. Even doubling this per cent because of the possible 
error which enthusiasm might have generated, the figure would 
still so closely approximate the general average without Twilight 
Sleep, that it can be said there is no gain or loss. The results are 
neutral. 

Considering the wide range of success or of failure with different 
doctors, as shown in previous enumerations, we can understand the 
import of De Lee’s expression: “In a properly equipped and staffed 
maternity, Twilight Sleep is safe; otherwise not.” 


(To be concluded) 














THE PREACHER’S LIBRARY 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


ForREWORD 


The purpose of these articles is to point out, as far as that is 
possible, what is best in homiletical literature. Such a scope is a 
very wide one, but we hasten to add certain important limitations. 
Our aim being practical utility rather than scientific completeness, 
we devote our attention mainly to the homiletical literature available 
in English (and, of course, in Latin). Considerable space will, 
however, be given to French homiletical literature and that for 
three reasons, viz: that French is very widely understood in English 
speaking countries, that French homiletical literature is extremely 
rich, and that we should like to be useful to French-speaking 
Canada. Another important limitation is that we shall confine 
ourselves to Catholic homiletical literature. Again, we are con- 
cerned with sermons, properly so called, religious discourses deliv- 
ered in the pulpit and dealing directly with the truths of Faith. We 
thus leave outside of our scope lectures on semi-religious subjects, 
closed retreats given to religious and others, and catechism taught to 
children. Ps 

Let it be said at the outset that these lists are tentative. Should 
they meet with favor it may be possible to publish them in book 
form. To that end suggestions and supplementary data are earnestly 
invited. . 


INTRODUCTORY 


It may be well to preface the lists by some observations on the 
role of books in the formation of the preacher and the actual prep- 
aration of his sermons. Let us call to mind that in this matter of 
preaching there are involved, apart from the grace of God, roughly 
speaking three principal elements—the personality of the preacher 
himself, the subject matter of his preaching, and the adaptation of 
that subject matter to his hearers. 

Personality is the outcome of all the influences, hereditary and 
others, that mould a man throughout his life, and of the reaction 
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of his free will, aided by grace, under those influences. By these 
influences and these reactions a man’s character, on the one hand, 
and his mentality, on the other, are determined. He acquires a 
complexus of qualities, talents, aptitudes which fit or unfit him for 
preaching. It is obvious that in this process, as in all education 
in the broad sense of the word, books play their part, such books, at 
least, as are not merely repositories of facts and information, but 
the expression of minds and hearts capable of influencing other 
minds and hearts for good or for evil. It is clear that the value of a 
man’s personality as a preacher will largely depend on the duration, 
extent, and intimacy of his intercourse with Christian thinkers and 
saints, and, as it is the privilege of few to hold intercourse with 
such in the flesh, he must do so through their writings and the 
records of their lives. No doubt the most essential quality of the 
preacher’s personality is personal holiness. Such holiness may 
indeed be wholly independent of any influence derived from books, 
yet we know that in Providence it is seldom so in fact. It is 
difficult to conceive of any saint or servant of God who deeply 
influenced by his words the lives of others and who had not read 
and pondered the writings of other saints and sages who had gone 
before him, above all, the inspired writings of Holy Scripture. 

But if books be all but necessary for the very formation of a» 
personality capable of influencing other men, how much more are 
they necessary from the point of view of the preacher’s subject 
matter, the burden of his message. He has to preach the Gospel: he 
must, therefore, read it and know it. He has to preach Christ: he 
must at least study His life in the records of the Gospel. And as 
for the light which the learning and piety of the ages has thrown 
upon the Gospel and the Person of Christ, he can neither afford to 
ignore the whole of it, nor can he draw it from his own inner 
experience. He has to preach the dogmas of the Church: he must 
with labor acquire a grasp of them, and that from books. He has 
to preach the moral teaching of the Church: does he suppose that he 
knows it by intuition? And though these are, in the main, so 
many truisms, yet, when applied to our present subject they lead up 
to this important truth, which, perhaps, is not so obvious: that the 
knowledge acquired in the course of our professional training, 
whether it be of Scripture, dogma, or moral theology, is not neces- 
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sarily sufficient, nay is almost necessarily insufficient, in amplitude 
and in quality, for the purposes of preaching. “In order to be 
eloquent,” says Pére Longhaye, “a first and indispensable condi- 
tion is to have something to say, to know and to know a great deal. 
Does it seem to us that our preaching does not satisfy our zeal? 
Do we feel, to our regret, that it is vague, colorless, apathetic? 
Let us not too hastily lay the blame to our heart, our imagination, 
or our culture. If we examine ourselves with sincerity, perhaps we 
shall be forced to acknowledge that the lack is not there, but in our 
knowledge, our stock in trade, so to speak. It is our thought that 
languishes. It must be revived, nourished. Let us know more and 
have more to speak of. We shall subsequently speak better.” 

For the third element mentioned in a preceding paragraph: the 
adaptation of our subject matter to those to whom we preach, the 
prime requisite is knowledge of men, of the human mind and human 
heart . . . beginning with our own. This knowledge is no 
doubt best acquired apart from books, viz: by experience, inward 
and outward. Yet, even here books may help, for it is precisely 
one of the functions of true books to enrich and broaden our ex- 
perience. Men who have seen deeply into the human mind and 
heart and learned to understand both, may help to interpret our- 
selves to ourselves and other men to us. Knowledge of men is 
valuable to a preacher in that, his ecclesiastical training having in 
all probability been begun at an early age, his experience of men 
and things has been somewhat circumscribed. 

Books then are all but indispensable. But what books? Homilet- 
ical literature exclusively? No. Broadly speaking, the great 
sources are Holy Scripture, the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, Theology, the Liturgy, the History of the Church, the Lives 
of the Saints and other servants of God. To these may be added 
ascetical literature, generally, and, indeed, all moral and religious 
truth wheresoever found and by whomsoever uttered. There have 
been Christian preachers who have found in poetry, even “profane” 
poetry—if any true poetry may be called profane—an unfailing 
source of inspiration. And there are minds that have the happy 
gift of turning to good account the most unlikely material. 

Be that as it may, we have no thought of attempting here any 
task so vast as that of placing on record all the literature that may 
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serve as source of sacred eloquence. We are concerned with the 
narrower sphere of homiletical literature, books, that is to say, 
written with a view, directly or indirectly, to the “ministry of the 
Word.” What is to be said in general of such literature in the 
present connection? We propose to divide it into the following 
general topics, to be dealt with severally: 

I. THe TEACHERS, 4. ¢., BOOKS DEALING THEORETICALLY AND 
PRACTICALLY WITH THE SUBJECT OF PREACHING. 
II. Tue Great MopELs oR MASTER-PREACHERS. 
III. PreacHers’ HELps. 
IV. PusiLisHeD SERMONS. 


As to the value of the first two topics, there will be little question. 
All who have given thought to the matter admit that pulpit elo- 
quence, like any other art, must be acquired and that books are of 
great assistance. They will also admit the utility of moulding our- 
selves after the best available models and the need to study these 
models in their writings if we are to imitate them. It is with 
regard to the third and fourth departments that differences of 
opinion make themselves felt. We propose to defer the discussion 
of the subject, however, until we come to deal with those topics. 


I. Tue TEACHERS 


There are eertain disciplines preliminary to preaching which, 
however indispensable for successful preaching, do not fall within 
our present scope and shall not be further referred to. Such, 
among others, are: 

General training in Composition—the art of writing. 

General training in Elocution—the art of speaking. 

Training of the vocal organs. 


But a great deal of instruction bearing directly on preaching is 
to be found outside of books dealing with that subject ex professo. 
In particular, books on the Priesthood and books on Pastoral 
Theology frequently contain chapters on preaching. It will be 
useful to name a few of the more important: 

St. Charles Borromeo—Pastorum Instructiones. 
St. John Chrysostom—On the Priesthood. 
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Cardinal Manning—The Eternal Priesthood, ch. viii and ch. xiv. 
Canon Oakeley—The Priest on the Mission. 

Bishop Hedley, O.S.B.—Lex Levitarum. 

Cardinal Gibbons—The Ambassador of Christ. 
Stang—Pastoral Theology. 

Canon Keatinge—The Priest, His Character and Work. 
Caussette—Manréze du Prétre. 


This may be the best place to mention some of the instructions 
on preaching emanating from the Holy See. Father O’Dowd in 
his book entitled Preaching (Longmans, Green & Co., 1919), prints 
three admirable documents, viz: (1) Letter on Sacred Preaching 
issued at the command of Pope Leo XIII, 1894, (2) Encyclical of 
Pope Pius X on the Teaching of Christian Doctrine, (3) Encyclical 
of the late Pope Benedict XV, on the Preaching of the Word of 
God. These may be taken as representing the mind of the Church. 
Add the directions contained in numbers 1332 and 1344-7 of the 
new Code of Canon Law. 

Of books dealing expressly with the subject of preaching the 
number is great and we could not hope to be complete, even were 
completeness desirable. Yet we shall endeavor to mention as many 
books as possible that, on one count or another may be considered 
to be of real value. It will be convenient to class the teachers of 
our subject under the three headings: A. Fathers, Doctors, Saints. 
B. Other Celebrated Preachers. C. Professors—not as in a sort of 
diminuendo of value, but because each class has tts peculiar quals- 
fications. 


A. Fathers, Doctors, Saints 


Among the works of St. Augustine are two treatises dealing with 
the art of preaching. The first is De Doctrina Christiana or rather, 
the fourth book of that work. It has been described as a Preacher’s 
Manual. It discusses to what extent the study of rhetoric is useful 
in the making of a preacher, and in the course of the discussion, 
deals with the whole theory of preaching. An excellent analysis of 
it will be found in Father O’Dowd’s book, Preaching. The other 
treatise referred to is De Catechizandis Rudibus. It is to be found 
on pages 187-242 in the volume of the Library of the Fathers, 
entitled St. Augustine, Short Treatises (Oxford, 1847). An 
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English translation of both treatises is published by Mowbray, 
London, edited by Baker and Bickersteth. While a translation of 
the second is included in a useful little book, Instructions on 
Preaching (Dublin: Gill, 1902), in which Father Boyle, C.M., of 
the Irish College, Paris, has brought together instructions from 
such different and not very accessible authorities as St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis Borgia, the Council of 
Trent. One may specially recommend to attention the little treatise 
of St. Francis de Sales. It is characterized by that curious mixture 
of quaint, artless simplicity and shrewd common-sense that one 
finds throughout his writings. It is in miniature, but systematic 
and complete. It is, moreover, extremely sound and has lost little 
of its actuality. 


The Centenary Edition (Benziger, 1890), of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori’s works includes a volume on preaching. Among its con- 
tents are: A letter to a religious on the manner of preaching 
with apostolic simplicity; a treatise (pp. 93-342) on the missions 
as they were given in the Saint’s time at Naples, much of which is 
suitable only for Italy and for the Italy of the eighteenth century, 
but in which much instruction of permanent value is included; a 
series of specimen instructions to the people (pp. 349-579) of a 
familiar and practical kind. 

We have referred already to St. Charles Borromeo’s [nstructiones 
Pastorum and to St. John Chrysostom’s On the Priesthood. Father 
Boyle, C.M., has published a translation of the latter in a neat 
volume (Dublin: Gill). J 

For preacher’s libraries that are so fortunate as to possess 
Migne’s Patrology with its four index volumes, it may be useful 
to call attention to the fact that the fourth index volume contains a 
series of tables dealing with preaching. The second of these gives 
under ten headings (necessity, nature and effects, methods, etc., of 
preaching’) references to all the passages in which the Latin Fathers 
and ecclesiastical writers deal with this subject. 


B. Other Celebrated Preachers 


Writings of distinguished preachers on the art in which they 
themselves excel, interest us much as ordinary tennis players are 
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interested by a book on tennis written by some well-known cham- 
pion. But an adept in any given art is not necessarily successful in 
an attempt to explain to others the principles and methods of his 
art. Moreover, there have been many great preachers who have 
left us no ordered exposition of the art of preaching. We shall 
give some indications with but little comment. 

We omit many works of early writers not now available. Their 
titles may be found in Dr. Beecher’s article, Homiletics, in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia. We must not, however, omit the great 
work of Luis of Granada, O.P., Rhetorica Sacra, which first ap- 
peared at Lisbon in 1576, but of which modern editions have been 
published. We have seen a French translation under the title 
L’Orateur chretien, ou Rhétorique ecclésiastique. Traité complet 
de Véloquence des prédicateurs, edited by the Abbé de Baudry - 
(2 vols., Lyon, 1844). 

Pére Lejeune, the blind Oratorian preacher of the seventeenth 
century, has left among his works some excellent counsels to young 
preachers. 

Fénelon has left us his admirable Dialogues sur l Eloquence, 
translated into English under the title Dialogues on Pulpit Elo- 
quence, by Samuel J. Eales (London: Baker, 1896). Of this 
book Bishop Dupanloup has said that the highest geniuses have 
never excelled it. 

From Massillon we have a work Maximes de la chaire. 

Of the celebrated preachers of the nineteenth century we shall 
content ourselves with mentioning four: Dupanloup and Monsabré 
in France, Newman and Manning in England. 

Mgr. Dupanloup is one of the most skilled exponents of every 
branch of homiletics and catechetics. His Entretiens sur la prédica- 
tion populaire (1866) has been translated into English with the 
title, The Ministry of Preaching, by Samuel J. Eales, a book which 
passed through several editions. 

From Pére Monsabré, in many respects himself an excellent 
model, we have La Prédication: Conseils aux jeunes prédicateurs 
and Traité de La Prédication. 

Another conférencier of Notre Dame, Pére Félix, S.J., has left a 
small work, La Chaire chretienne. 

Cardinal Manning’s views on preaching are set forth in his book, 
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The Eternal Priesthood. He speaks somewhat harshly of “pulpit 
oratory,” and insists more on the preparation of the man than on 
that of his subject. 

Cardinal Newman, though he has not left us a formal treatise on 
the subject, has set forth fully his ideas on preaching in his Jdea of 
a University.* Coming from such a master they are worthy of our 
best attention and respect, but, apart from the authority they thence 
derive, they are of great interest and value in themselves. Here is 
his central thought: “Talent, logic, learning, words, manner, voice, 
action, all are required for the perfection of a preacher; but ‘one 
thing is necessary: an intense perception and appreciation of the 
end for which he preaches, and that is, to be the minister of some 
definite spiritual good to those who hear him.’ ” 

Finally, Mgr. R. H. Benson has described in one of his published 
letters his very unconventional method of preparing his sermons. 


C. Professors 


The number of modern writers on sacred eloquence is so great 
that we can do little more than record their names and the titles 
of their works. Some few, however, we shall venture to pick out 
for special mention. The first of these is the very able treatise by 
Pere Longhaye, S.J., entitled La Prédication: grands maitres et 
grandes lois (Paris: Retaux, 1896). It has passed through several 
editions in the original, but has not, we believe, been translated 
into English. It is not a systematic manual of sacred rhetoric nor 
yet a series of practical hints to preachers. It is a masterly view of 
the whole subject in its general bearings, but always with a view to 
practical results. In the first part, the great masters, the prophets, 
our Lord Himself, St. Paul, St. John Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
Bossuet, Bourdalone, are studied with the purpose of showing how 
the preacher can profit by the study of them, and what, in them, he 
can hope to imitate. 

A second part follows in which the author sets forth the great 
laws of the art of preaching. He begins by insisting that we must 
preach the Gospel, the whole Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel. 
Then he shows what are the sources on which the preacher must 


1Lecture VI (entitled University Preaching) of the Lectures on University 
Subjects. 
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draw, dwelling particularly on Scripture as the great source. Next 
the burden of our preaching is shown to consist in dogma (much 
neglected), the moral law, and elementary apologetics. But in all 
we must preach Christ in whom all the subjects of our preaching 
are summed up. He next shows that in the preparation of our 
preaching we must be mindful not of our subject alone but of our 
audience. The thought of it must be with us unceasingly. We must 
study our hearers with a view to influencing them in the most effec- 
tive and most powerful way and arousing in them what Pére Long- 
haye calls “les passions chretiennes.’ The work concludes with 
an epilogue on the preacher himself and his preparation for his 
ministry. The subject is treated with the ability to be expected from 
the author of La Théorie des Belles-Lettres and the History of 
French Literature, crowned by the Academy. 

We shall mention next a recent book, forming a volume in the 
excellent Westminster Series, published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
viz: Preaching, by the Rev. W. B. O’Dowd (1919). It opens 
with a study of the characteristics of the earliest Christian preaching 
as seen in the New Testament, and from these infers the true super- 
natural attitude towards the ministry of the Word. Ch. II deals 
with the making of a preacher, giving much practical advice as to 
how the priest’s studies are to be adapted to the purposes of the 
pulpit. Perhaps the best part of the book is the chapter “On Real 
and Unreal Preaching.” Then the author deals successively with 
the preparation of a sermon, extemporary preaching, the use of 
Scripture in preaching and lastly, various types of sermons. There 
is a useful Appendix, containing ecclesiastical documents on this 
subject. 

We might almost characterize as monumental, Homiletic and 
Catechetic Studies by a Swiss, Professor A. Meyenberg, translated 
from the seventh German edition by V. Rev. F. Brossart (N. Y.: 
Pustet, 1912). The Homiletic part develops the subject in seven 
books, as follows: 


1. The Essence and the Foundation of Sacred Eloquence. 


2. The Two Supreme Laws of Sacred Eloquence (viz: to be 
practical and to be popular’). 


2This point, that preaching ought to be popular, is the main theme of an 
excellent book by the Abbé Mullois, chaplain to Napoleon the third, translated 
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The Sources (pp. 91-598). 
The Means. 

Contents or Subject Matter. 
Different Kinds. 

Exterior Form. 


The two outstanding features of this most valuable book are, 
perhaps, the chapter on Holy Scripture as a source of preaching, and 
the still more elaborate chapter on the use of the liturgy. The 
latter include what the author calls “A Homiletic Meditation on the 
Ecclesiastical Year” (pp. 169-565). The style is not all that could 
be desired, and must be an obstacle to students, but in a work of 
this kind absence of style is a minor defect. There is a good index. 

It would not be easy to name a book forming a more marked con- 
trast with the preceding than Father Francis P. Donnelly’s, S. J., 
book, The Art of Interesting; Its Theory and Practice (N. Y.: 
Kenedy, 1921). It is quite unsystematic and unconventional, but 
brilliantly written, and a credit to the Society of Jesus. It focuses 
attention on a single point—how to arouse and hold the attention 
and interest of your audience. But in dealing with this point it 
contrives to cover a great deal of ground and is full of valuable 
suggestions to preachers. 

Let us mention next some well-known standard manuals of the 
Art of Preaching. A work of tried value is Sacred Eloquence or 
The Theory and Practice of Preaching, by Rev. T. J. Potter, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Eloquence at All-Hallows College, Dublin. It is 
rather an old book, having first appeared in 1866, but it still holds 
its own, and Pustet, of New York, has brought out a new edition. 
A synopsis of the work will be found in the Ecclesiastical Review 
for May, 1919, p. 551. 

Sacred Rhetoric, or, The Art of Rhetoric as Applied to the 
Preaching of the Word of God. By Father Thomas MacNamara, 
C.M. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan, 1881). 

Manual of Sacred Rhetoric, or, How to Prepare a Sermon. By 


Rev. Bernard Feeney, St. Joseph’s College, Mt. Angel, Oregon (St. 
Louis: Herder, 1901). 


into English by G. P. Badger under the title “The Clergy and the Pulpit in 
Their Relations to the People” (London: Smith Elder, 1867). 
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Father Moeslein, in his elaborate work: The Mechanism of Dis- 
courses, confines himself to one aspect of the subject, viz. the plan- 
ning of a sermon, the arranging of one’s materials in such a manner 
as to give them their maximum of effect. 

But we doubt if there be any book of more practical utility for 
the actual preparation of sermons than Hitchcock’s Sermon Com- 
position (Burns & Oates, 1908). An admirable method, based on 
sound psychological principles, is there set forth. To the same 
writer we owe a small book on Sermon Delivery. 

The Priest in the Pulpit. By Father Schiich, O.S.B. (London: 
Burns & Oates). 

Next we may mention a Traité de la Prédication by M. Hamon 
of Saint Sulpice (Paris: Gabalda). 

Abbé Guesdon, in his Cours d’ Eloquence sacrée, has, among 
other things, useful suggestions on the taking of notes. There is 
another work by the same author: Formation oratoire des clercs. 

R. P. Bouchage—Formation de lOrateur Sacré; I, Méthode; II. 
Thémes oratotres. 

P. Mourret—Legons sur l'art de précher. 

Abbé Ribet—La Parole sainte ou Guide oratoire dans le ministére 
de la prédication. 

Boucher—L’Eloquence de la Chaire. 

Finally, to mention a Latin work of solid and tried value, there is 
the Ars Dicendi of Father Joseph Kleutgen, S.J., a new edition 
(the 19th) of which was published in 1920 by Marietti of Turin. 
It is a complete treatise on rhetoric following classic lines. 


(To be continued) 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By BisHop J. S. Vaucuan, D.D. 


Gates of Hell 


III. INTEMPERANCE 


Hell has a thousand gates, through which devils drag the souls of 
men and women, who are condemned, by the justice of God, to 
that awful “PLACE OF TORMENTS” (Luke xv. 28), but speaking 
generally, there are but three of these gates, through which fallen 
priests are likely to pass. They are known as AVARICE, IMPURITY 
and INTEMPERANCE. We have already spoken of the first two, so 
we shall now say a few words about the last. 


Intemperance may, of course, be referred to quite a number of 
different things, but here we are dealing only with intemperance in 
drink, or, in other words, with the curse of drunkenness. If 
Avarice and Impurity are far more odious than Intemperance, 


Intemperance is far more common. 


Even the most serious falls of a priest, in this matter, begin as a 
rule by slow degrees. He almost always begins by taking just a 
little more than is really good for him. Then the inclination grows 
imperceptibly, and he allows himself a trifle more, and a trifle more, 
until he at last exceeds all moderation. 


A priest, especially on a solitary mission, sometimes feels the need 
of a little stimulant. His life is often a solitary one. Unlike a man 
of the world, he has no wife to comfort him, no children to amuse 
and entertain him. He is not allowed to seek relaxation at the 
theatre or at the opera, or on the race course, and other places, 
where laymen can always find change and amusement and relief 
from the troubles and anxieties of life. In fact, almost the only 
purely worldly indulgence open to him is the indulgence of his 
palate. It goes without saying, that a priest should be above such 
indulgences. But if he has lost his first fervor, and if he weakly 
seeks some little solace he will find it more readily and more easily 
in drink, than in anything else that lies readily within his reach. 
Hence the danger. He is perfectly well aware, even though the 
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Scriptures were silent on the point, that “wine cheereth the heart 
of man” (Ps. ciii. 15), and that even the Holy Spirit Himself, 
speaking through the lips of Solomon, bids us “give strong drink 
to them that are sad, and wine to them who are grieved in mind” 
(Prov. xxxi. 6). So in moments of depression and of solitude and 
sadness, he is naturally tempted to arouse his sunken energies by 
having recourse to the whisky bottle. Perhaps he has been a little 
overworked. He is weary and tired. He (or is it the devil?) 
thinks that just a tiny drop of spirit will do him good, drive off 
dull care, and act as a pick-me-up. He tries the suggested remedy 
once or twice, and finds the result satisfactory. In fact, it really 
seems to dispel that languor and feeling of lassitude that was creep- 
ing upon him. Up to this point, there is perhaps not very much to 
find fault with. But he is imtroducing the thin end of the wedge. 
He repeats the dose again and again. It soon grows into a habit. 
Then it rapidly gains strength. In a short time, it domineers over 
him, so that he indulges himself without much restraint, and very 
often, without at all realizing that he has already passed far 
beyond the limits of strict sobriety. Many, after they have reached 
that stage, become regular tipplers, and disgrace their ministry and 
scandalize their flock, and break the heart of their bishop, by being 
seen unmistakably drunk, even in public: sometimes in the sanc- 
tuary and clothed with sacred vestments! 

Intemperance is not only a most degrading and a most heinous 
crime in a priest, but, sad to say, it is most difficult to cure. Once 
the passion for strong drink is aroused, and takes possession of a 
man, he becomes a perfect slave to it. Even though he repent, and 
acknowledge his sin, and resolve to abandon the evil habit 
altogether, he rarely succeeds. I have known priests who have 
shown the greatest sincerity in their resolve to give up their intem- 
perate habits, and who have willingly taken even extraordinary 
means to secure success, and who yet have failed. So that, while I 
have been much edified by their heroic efforts, I have been still more 
appalled by their ill success. I will cite but one example. 

A certain priest, whom I will call Father Z, became such a dis- 
grace to the whole country around, that his bishop—after many 
earnest warnings—suspended him. For a long time he remained 
without exercising any priestly function. Again and again he 
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besought the bishop to reinstate him, and to give him a mission, 
but the bishop never dared. At last, however, when many of his 
friends interceded for him, His Lordship gave way, so far at least 
as to promise to reinstate him, on one condition, though the condi- 
tion was by no means an easy one. It was that he should travel a 
long distance to a certain Trappist Monastery, and remain there 
two years, leading a regular, a mortified and a temperate life. 
“If,” said the bishop, “the Abbot gives a good account of you at the 
end of that period, I will receive you back, and give you a mission.” 

The poor penitent fellow actually agreed to the terms, and did 
exactly as he was asked. At the conclusion of the two years, the 
bishop received a perfectly satisfactory account of his erring subject, 
from the Abbot, and (true to his promise) reinstated him, and 
placed him at the head of a small parish in his diocese. But, such 
is the weakness of poor human nature, he had not been in the parish 
four and twenty hours before he was hopelessly drunk again. 

No one, I suppose, can doubt of his sincerity. No one will say 
that he did not most truly wish to correct himself, and to lead a 
sober and priestly life for the future. The readiness with which 
he acceded to the bishop’s very hard conditions is proof enough, 
both of the genuineness and of the strength of his desire to put 
himself right with God and man; yet, finding himself once more his 
own master, and with strong drink within reach, he cautiously 
allowed himself merely “a taste,” but the mere taste brought back, 
after two years of restraint, the craving, and like a tiny spark set 
the whole passion on fire once more. 

It is far easier to keep oneself from all overindulgence, than to 
cure oneself of the evil habit of intemperance, once it has taken pos- 
session of our souls. 

“There are many demons that walk this earth, and do their worst 
to slay the immortal souls of men,” says Bishop Hedley. “There 
is Pride, there is Impurity, there is Sloth or Spiritual Indifference, 
and there is Love of Money. All these have to be fought, or we 
shall perish; and this ceaseless fight gives our human life its serious- 
ness and its peril. But the Drink-temptation differs in many ways 
from all the other evil influences, which threaten to draw us down 
to hell. The inclination to drink to excess is by no means so inborn 
in us as pride, luxury, or laziness. Again, it is far more commonly, 
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than other inclinations, traceable to the bodily constitution, either 
inherited from parents, or as perverted and corrupted by wilful 
excess.” 

In avoiding it, great circumspection is required. “It is the plain 
duty of every man, who is conscious of weakness in regard to drink, 
to make a serious and constant effort to avoid occasions and oppor- 
tunities. There are places, and persons, and acts, which may be 
innocent in themselves, but which to certain temperaments are 
deadly sin. If a man has within himself the drink craving, he can 
keep it quiet and get rid of it only by shunning like a pestilence the 
presence of drink. To such a man, to enter a convivial company, 
where strong drinks are being passed round, is like putting his head 
on the railway metals before the rush of the express; he cannot hope 
not to be killed. . . . Tosuch a man, the presence of alcoholic 
liquor within the four walls of his dwelling is like the presence of 
a rattlesnake; only a miracle can save him from death. To such a 
man, to join a friend in drink is to touch the shaft that is charged 
with lightning; his fate is instantaneous and inevitable. Therefore 
such a man is bound, even under pain of deadly sin, to avoid such 
occasions. All those, who know by experience that it is more or less 
certain that if this temptation comes in their way, they will fall, 
must avoid the places, the persons, the acts, and the occasions that 
will cause the temptation.” 

Regarding the resolution of total abstinence, we need only say 
that for some few it may be absolutely necessary, in as much as 
there are some, who cannot save their souls without it. But it is 
also highly meritorious in those who do not require it. It is a most 
admirable practice of Christian self-denial. 

In the year 1887, Pope Leo XIII, in a Brief addressed to Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St. Paul, Minnesota, after reciting some of the 
evils occasioned by intemperance, said: “We commend, in the 
highest degree, those pious Societies which so nobly propose to 
practise total abstinence from all intoxicants. It cannot be doubted 
that such a Pledge (firma voluntas) is an opportune and most effi- 
cacious remedy for this most grievous evil; and the greater the 
authority of those who make it, the greater will be the influence of 
good example in restraining others from intemperance; especially 
powerful in this matter will be the zeal of priests.” 
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I have spoken of Avarice, of Impurity and of Intemperance, 
which are universally considered the three most dangerous rocks 
against which most priests who go wrong, suffer shipwreck. Of 
other dangers I will not speak except to say that perhaps some, 
though not so many, fall through Pride and Disobedience. A little 
humility would, no doubt, have saved the famous Dr. Déllinger, 
who refused to submit to the decrees of the Vatican Council; and a 
little prompt obedience to his Provincial would have rescued and 
saved from disaster the well-known Father Tyrell, S.J. But for 
their pride and disobedience both of these remarkable men might 
have died peacefully, and in full union with the Holy Catholic 
Church. We have also had, in times past, several examples of 
great preachers, whose heads have been turned by their phenomenal 
success, and by reason of the power and influence they were able to 
exercise over the immense crowds which followed them wherever 
they chanced to preach. We might give names, but we will refrain. 
Though we may here observe that we well remember an Irish Bishop 
being asked, in our presence: “By the way, my Lord, what has be- 
come of Father X? I have not heard of him for a long time.” “O!” 
replied the Bishop, “poor fellow, he took to preaching, and went to 
the devil!” almost as though to be a popular preacher were a short 
cut to the infernal regions. It is certainly worth notice that the 
really famous preachers who have died most holy and edifying 
deaths have been remarkable beyond their fellows for their pro- 
found humility, such as Pére Lacordaire and Father Tom Burke. 
Great success and great applause and exceptional power and in- 
fluence, even in the work of God, are terrible dangers for those 
who have not deep roots of humility. Let us be on our guard! 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. ScHUMACHER, S.T.D. 


The New Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine 
(Continued ) 


The preceding article made it clear that the mysterious sphinx 
in the history of criticism of the New Testament has always been 
the so-called Western text, 1. e., that remarkable and revolutionary 
form of the New Testament text which is preserved in a few majus- 
cules, especially in the famous Codex Cantabrigiensis or Codex 
Bezae, and in the Old Latin and Old Syriac version, that text of 
which Westcott-Hort maintained that it came from Syria to the 
West before 200 A. D. Upon the correct valuation of this text 
depends the proper usefulness of a new edition of the New Testa- 
ment text. The work of Vogels in this respect can be adequately 
appreciated only if the previous stages in the investigation of this 
difficult problem are fully understood. 


Codex Cantabrigiensis 


As indicated, the Codex Cantabrigiensis is the chief witness for 
the rebellious text in question. The analysis of its character and its 
relation to the Old Latin and Old Syriac text was the object 
of the laborious study of numerous scholars for many years. The 
Codex, in the possession of the University of Cambridge since 1581, 
is one of the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament text. Already 
the order of the Gospels in this Codex—Matthew, John, Luke, 
Mark—marks a striking difference from other manuscripts. But 
much more important are the surprising textual deviations, espe- 
cially in the Gospel of St. Luke and in the Acts. We find here 
readings of which the rest of the Greek manuscripts do not show 
the slightest traces. We may mention some at random: After 
St. Luke vi. 4, there is a story of a man who works in the field on a 
Sabbath. Christ tells him: ‘Man, if thou knowest what thou doest, 
thou art blessed, but if thou doest not know, thou art condemned 
and a transgressor of the Law.” Luke xxiii. 53, we find the addi- 
tion (which is also in a Latin manuscript and in the Sahidic version) 
that the stone before Christ’s tomb was so big that twenty men 
could hardly move it, quem vix viginti volvebant. 
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The deviations in St. Luke and the Acts are so numerous that 
Blass offered the hypothesis of a double edition, of which one is 
supposed to be represented by the ordinary text, the other one by 
the Western text. But this theory admittedly does not solve the 
problem, since the deviations of the Western text are also to be 
noticed in St. Matthew and St. Mark, although not to the extent 
of justifying the further assumption of double editions. 

What is the reason of the existence of the so-called Western 
text, as represented in Codex Cantabrigiensis, and what is its real 
value? These were the burning questions in the recent history of 
New Testament criticism which seemed to defy the keenest observa- 
tion of the most competent scholars. It is interesting to note that, 
the more obstinately the problem resisted any definite and satis- 
factory solution, the more the veneration grew for the great riddle 
of the Western text. The edition of the “New Testament in the 
original Greek” by the celebrated scholars Westcott and Hort 
(1881) contains the astonishing remark:* “In spite of the 
prodigious amount of errors which D (Codex Cantabrigiensis) 
contains, these readings, in which it sustains and is sustained by 
other documents derived from very ancient texts of other types, 
render it often invaluable for the secure recovery of the true text; 
and, apart from this direct applicability, no other single source of 
evidence, except the quotations of Origen, surpasses it in value on 
the equally important ground of historical or indirect instructive- 
ness.”’ 

As late as 1909 an authority on New Testament criticism such as 
Nestle could express the expectation that “perhaps the Codex Canta- 
brigiensis, rejected by the builders, would become the foundation 
stone of a new building,’” 7. e., the basis of a complete reconstruction 
of the New Testament Greek text. The seriousness of the situation, 
caused by the peculiar text of Codex Bezae needs, then, no further 
illustration. Only a careful and detailed examination of the nature 
of this text and its relation to other textual sources could guarantee 
reliable results. We owe the first successful beginning of such a 
work to J. Rendell Harris. 


1 Par. 202, quoted by Nestle, Einfiihrung, etc. 
2 Einfiihrung in das Griechische Neue Testament, Gottingen, 1909, p. 246. 
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RENDELL Harris ON Coder Bezae*® 


Harris describes his task in his “Introductory Notes” vividly: 
“The object of this tract is to supply the workers with some fresh 
suggestions as to the handling of the central problem of the criticism 
of the New Testament, viz: the origin and meaning of the so-called 
Western text. It is recognized that the earliest Eastern and 
Western witnesses to which we have access are characterized by a 
family likeness in their evidence. The Old Latin and the Old 
Syriac Versions of the Gospels bear witness to the diffusion of such 
a type of text in early times as we find in the Greek of the Codex 
Bezae, but all speculation as to the origin of this eccentric text has 
hitherto been unfruitful. We have run up against a dead wall, and 
from all appearances the wall is rather a thick one. 

No one knows how this Western text came into being. We can, 
indeed, see it gradually corrected out of existence, or absorbed into 
revised texts both in the East and West; but its genesis is an enigma. 
It is clearly not altogether apostolic, for the interpolations which 
it contains resist such an inference. Yet we cannot prove that it is 
unapostolic, for its antiquity is indisputable. Nor has the problem 
been rendered much easier by the recovery of the literature con- 
nected with the Tatian harmony. We may be sure that Tatian’s 
text was Western, but whether it was Western in cause or effect, 
or both in cause and effect, is still unknown.”* In several chapters: 
“The Codex Bezae in the Sixteenth Century,’ “The Locality of 
Codex Bezae in the Tenth Century,” “The Codex Bezae in the 
Ninth Century,” Harris exhibits the external history of the manu- 
script (not of the text itself). His conclusion is that he is “willing 
to grant the hypothesis of the Gallican origin of Codex Bezae” ;* 
that “a series of sentences in the margins of the text 
seem to intimate that the manuscript was still in France in the tenth 
century” ;* and that a “liturgical note by a hand of the ninth century” 
of Gallican character would suggest that also at that time the home 
of the Codex was France.’ 


8 J. Rendell Harris, Codex Bezae, A Study of the so-called Western Text of 
the New Testament. Cambridge, 1891. 
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More interesting is the chapter which treats of the “Sixth Century 
Gallicisms of Codex Bezae.” * From the reading of the Codex in St. 
Luke xi. 5: “et ibit ad eum media nocte et dicit tli amie,” which has 
a parallel in St. Matthew xxvi. 50: “ad quod vemsti ame,” Harris 
concludes rightly: “We find ourselves here on the road to the 
French ami.”® Similar instances are St. Luke ix. 3, where we find 
- dix for dixit, which dix is in French dit: or in St. Mark i. 3, fate for 
facite, where fate reminds of the French faites. These and numerous 
other examples would justify the supposition that the manuscript 


is a Gallic production. 


THE LATINIZING TENDENCY OF Codex Bezae 


The vital importance of Harris’ investigation, however, starts 
with Chapter VI: “Js the Codex Bezae a Latinizing Codex?” 
and continues in Chapter IX: “General view of the interaction of 
the Greek and Latin texts,’"* in which he tries to prove “that the 
whole of the Greek text of Codex Bezae, from the beginning of 
Matthew to the end of Acts, is a readjustment of an earlier text to 
the Latin version.” 

If this statement should be correct, the Greek text of Codex Bezae 
is of no independent value at all, but simply the echo of an old 
Latin version. Yet Hort’s contention was that a “genuine old 
Latin text has been adopted as the basis, but altered throughout 
into verbal conformity with the Greek text by the side of which it 
was intended to stand,’** so that the Greek would be the basic text, 
reacting on the Latin. 

The examples, pointing to a Latinizing character of Codex 
Bezae are striking. 

Luke xiv. 5 is an instance of almost hopeless confusion. The 
English text of the Douay Version reads: “Which of you shall 
have an ass or an o., etc.” 

This is an exact translation of the Vulgate: “Cuius vestrum 
asinus aut bos in puteum cadet.” But it is not at all certain that 


8L.c., pp. 16ff. 

*L. 2. m Zl. 

107. c., pp. 41ff. 

1170. ¢., pp. 62ff. 

122.c¢., p. 41. 

13 Introduction to the New Testament, p. 83, 
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fi. ‘ cad : F 
ass—asinus—onos (Greek) is the original. True, Souter, in his 


Novum Testamentum Graece, 1910, gives as original Greek: onos 
e bous (ass or ox), but Nestle and Vogels seem to have a better 
support of manuscripts for their reading: wios e bous (son or ox). 
The decision is extremely difficult, unless we give the Vulgate the 
decisive voice against older Latin versions. But the case is still 
more complicated. Besides the two readings 
“ass or ox’—asinus aut bos—onos e bous 
(Cod. Sinaiticus, Cod. Regius, some minusculs, some Old Latin Codices 
(Vercellensis, Veronensis), the Vulgate, the Bohairic and Syro-Pales- 
tinian version) ; 
and “son or ox”’—filius aut bos—uios e bous 
(Codd. Alexandrinus, Vaticanus, Purpureus, Dionysii, some Old Latin 


Codices (Palatinus, Brixianus, Monacensis), the Sahidic version, Syrus 
Curetonianus (adding “ass” to “son or ox”); 


we have a remarkable third reading: “sheep or ox.” And this 
exceptional reading is only preserved in Codex Bezae, whereas no 
other Greek manuscript contains the word probaton—sheep. It 
is certainly not original. But the question is, how could this sing- 
ular reading enter into Codex Bezae. The question is undoubtedly 
solved by a look at the Latin text, which accompanies the Greek 
of the Codex. There we read: 

“Cuius ex vobis ovis aut bobis.” “Bobis’ is, here, as Harris 
states correctly, a vulgar Latin nominative * for bos—ox. Ouvis, 
sheep, is wrong since it has, besides the Bezan text, no other Greek 
support. But its origin is no mystery. The copyist repeated by 
negligence, with a slight change of the letter b into v, the preceding 
word vobis, omitting the first letter v, and so ovts crept into the 
Latin text by dittography. The writer of Codex Bezae translated 
correctly from Latin into Greek and introduced there the word 
probaton, sheep, which is unheard of in the entire Greek tradition. 
Here the author of Codex Bezae is certainly Latinizing. 

St. John xvii. 11, offers another interesting example: Our Vul- 
gate text reads: 


Ut iam non sum in mundo, et hi in mundo sunt, et ego ad te venio. 


This corresponds pretty well with the entire Greek tradition. 
The Douay version translates exactly : 


147. c., p. 63. 
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And syed I am not in the world, and these are in the world, and I come 
to thee. 


But the Latin of Codex Bezae has a considerably different text: 


Et iam non sum in hoc mundo, 

Et ipsi in hoc mundo sunt, 

Et ego ad te venio. Jam non sum in 
Mundo et in mundo sum. 

The Greek of Codex Bezae is in exact agreement with the Latin, 
although no other Greek manuscript offers such a text. Harris’ 
view of the situation is undoubtedly correct: “It is clear that we 
have here a conflate text of similar character to that which we 
find in Codex Vercellensis, which reads: 


Et hi in hoc mundo sunt, 

Et ego ad te venio. 

Et iam non sum in hoc mundo, 
Et in hoc mundo sunt. 

The author of the Bezan text is here again Latinizing. Harris 
is also correct in his additional remark: “Moreover, this Codex 
tells us that the Bezan scribe has confounded sunt with sum at the 
end of the verse. And we see that the Greek text has not merely 
preserved the transferred demonstratives, but has followed the Latin 
in giving eimi at the end of the verse for ezsin.’”’*° 

Similar cases where Codex Bezae has changed the simple article 
into demonstrative pronouns according to the Latin rendering are 
very numerous, and clear indications of a Latinizing tendency. Let 
us select from the legio of the perplexing curiosities of Codex 
Bezae one more. Matt. xviii. 20, our Vulgate text reads: 


Ubi enim sunt duo vel tres congregati in nomine meo, ibi sum in medio 
eorum. 


Which is again supported by the entire Greek tradition. The author 
of the Latin text in Codex Bezae did not realize that the Greek ou 
had a breathing and meant hou—ub1. Hence, he translated non 
instead of wbi and changed the rest of the text accordingly in order 
to get a normal sense: 


Non enim sunt duo aut tres collects 
In nomine meo 
Apud quos non ero in medio eorum. 


The Greek re-translator followed the Latin precisely and wrote: 


167. c., p. 65. 
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There are not two or three assembled 
In my name, 
With whom I am not in their midst. 

The few illustrations will suffice to prove the strength of Harris’ 
argument and the correctness of his conclusion which is of so great 
an importance for the New Testament criticism: “We do not 
think it will be doubted, in view of the many Latin readings which 
we detect in the Greek, that the case is completely proved. It will 
not any longer suffice to say that we prove consent, but not corrup- 
tion. When the equivalents of obsolete Latin forms turn up in the 
Greek, there is corruption; when Latin verses appear in a Greek 
text, there has been Latin interpolation: and so we have a clear and 
convincing demonstration of conspiracy as against the old-fashioned 
hypothesis of concurrence. Griesbach’s hasty dismissal of the ques- 
tion must now be considered an unhappy blunder: and we must 
revise our critical methods accordingly. It is by this time clear that 
Dr. Hort’s opinion, that the Latin of Codex Bezae has been forced 
into an agreement with the Greek, must be rejected: the force is in 
the majority of cases exactly in the opposite direction.”** 


TRACES OF CORRUPTION 


Thus far the remarkable result of Harris’ investigation is, there- 
fore, that the Greek text of Codex Bezae (D) is not an independent 
witness, but the reflection of the Latin text of the Codex, which 
shows the traces of corruption in every page. May this momen- 
tous verdict be extended to the whole complex of the so-called 
Western text, so highly regarded until recent times? The answer 
must be in the affirmative. For in the great majority of cases, in 
which Codex Bezae deviates from the ordinary readings it is 
mostly accompanied by the witnesses of the Western text, 4. e., 
especially the Old Latin and Old Syriac text. On pp. 110-113 
Harris enumerates a series of cases to illustrate how the textual 
errors of D are frequently shared by the Latin representatives of the 
Western text, whereas the great number of the Greek manuscripts 
remains firm. On pp. 178-190 he would cautiously admit Syriac 
influence in some cases. We may readily dismiss this part of 
Harris’ investigation, since it was taken up with more success by 


167. ¢., pp. 107ff. 
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another authority, as we will see in a subsequent article. But his 

general attitude to the question is correct: “The affinity between 
the text of the Old Syriac and the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the 
so-called Western Greek and Latin versions, is so decided that they 
have to be treated together.”"” The relation of the text of Codex 
Bezae to the Syriac and Old Latin version involves, as will be seen, 
the problem of the origin of the Western text, which Harris treated 
rather superficially and with results which meanwhile proved to be 
incorrect. 

Harris’ great merit is that he demonstrated that the Western text 
flows from one source, a bilingual Codex, the Greek of which repre- 
sents a corrupt Latin version. It goes “back to a single root which 
we call the primitive Western bilingual.”** This means a trium- 
phant vindication of our traditional Greek Testament which will 
remain undisturbed by the anomalies of the Western text. 

True, the question remains: Who is responsible for the Western 
text? What Harris says in this respect in his chapter “Local 
Orig of the Primitive Western Text of the Acts,’ ** is not con- 
vincing, although it is interesting enough to take notice of it. 


ORIGIN OF THE WESTERN TEXT 


Harris’ statement: “a study of its (the Western text’s) interpo- 
lations in Luke and the Acts showed it to be a Montanist text, prob- 
ably known to the Martyrs of Carthage’”’® is not endorsed by any 
decisive argument. Neither is it correct that “an examination of 
the relics of Tatian’s Harmony and of the Syriac versions shows 
reason for believing that the bilingual, at least as far as concerns 
the Gospels, is older than Tatian.’’** Just the contrary is the case, 
as we shall see later on. Nor can it be seen why the supposition 
that the Western text is a Montanizing text—even if it were true 
“shuts us up, in seeking for the centre of textual distribution, 
to the three cities, Rome, Lyons, and Carthage.” The contention 
that “all these Churches have a strong Latin element, and all of 
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them Montanize, the order of intensity being probably Carthage, 
Lyons, Rome,’** would only then warrant Harris’ conclusion if 
no other city had a Latin element or a Montanizing tendency. And 
it is almost absurd to conclude from the gloss Acts xii. 10: “descend- 
erunt septem grados,” that the “glossator in question was a Carth- 
aginian” since in Carthage “the prison was on the Byrsa, hundreds 
of feet above the town,’’** which would suit the expression “descend- 
erunt.” Even granted that “descenderunt” would suggest a high 
place for the prison—which it does not necessarily do—is there 
no possibility of a prison being located on an elevated place in 
another city ? 

The question of the origin of the Western text has found quite a 
different answer. 


(To be continued) 


20. ¢., p. 194, 
247. ¢., p. 203. 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Diriment Impediments of Marriage 


The term “diriment impediments” (from the Latin verb 
dirimire: to destroy) indicates that the impediments of this class are 
of such a nature as to destroy or annul any marriage that is con- 
tracted in spite of any one of these impediments. In our previous 
discussions on the Sacrament of Matrimony, we have explained that 
the Catholic Church has, by the ordinance of Christ, exclusive juris- 
diction over the marriage contract between Christians, in all matters 
pertaining to the licitness and validity of that sacred contract. Con- 
tracts in reference to material affairs of life are drawn in con- 
formance to law to cover the minutest details, and surely the Catholic 
Church is justified in regulating the conditions that govern the mar- 
riage contract, that contract which Christ raised above all others 
by conferring upon it the dignity of a Sacrament. The diriment 
impediments are laws which declare who can, or cannot, contract 
marriage. The incapacity to contract marriage may arise from the 
fact that both parties are by law incapacitated, or from the fact that 
one of the parties is prevented from making a binding marriage 
contract. In order to have a valid contract, both parties must be 
free in law to contract. 

The diriment impediments are usually grouped by authors of 
Moral Theology and Canon Law into (1) impediments of the 
natural or divine law, and (2) impediments of the ecclesiastical 
law. Canon 1038 states: “The Supreme Authority of the Church 
alone has the right to authentically declare in what cases the divine 
law forbids or annuls a marriage.” The distinction between impedi- 
ments of the divine law and ecclesiastical impediments is of impor- 
tance if there is a question of a dispensation from an impediment, 
for the Church can not dispense from an impediment of the divine 
law, but she can dispense from impediments created by her own 
authority. The distinction between impediments of the divine law 
and of the ecclesiastical law is also of importance if there is ques- 
tion of marriage between two unbaptized persons; for, as Canon 12 
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declares, “unbaptized persons are not held to laws which are purely 
ecclesiastical regulations.” This principle is to be kept in mind 
when married persons become converts to the Catholic Church. 
The diriment impediments enumerated in the Code of Canon Law 
are, generally speaking, the same as those in force before the Code 
was published. A few important changes have been made which 
will be pointed out in the discussion of the individual impediments. 


THE IMPEDIMENT OF AGE 


A boy under sixteen years of age and a girl under fourteen can 
not validly contract marriage. 

Though marriage is valid if these years have been completed, 
the pastors of souls should dissuade young people from marrying at 
an earlier age than is commonly the custom in their respective 
countries. (Canon 1067.) 

The former impediment of age has been modified by the Code of 
Canon Law. The old law ruled that a girl of twelve and a boy of 
fourteen could validly contract marriage. The Code raises the age 
to fourteen years for girls, and sixteen for boys. The requirements 
of the natural law are, that the girl and boy be sufficiently developed 
in the sexual organism of the body, so that from their sexual inter- 
course procreation of offspring will be possible, and that they have 
sufficient mental capacity to understand the nature of the marriage 
contract. The positive law of the Church goes further than the 
natural law by demanding absolutely the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, so that the Church does not grant to young people under 
these ages the legal capacity of contracting marriage, even though 
they have the physical and mental requirements of the natural law 
before they become of legal age. 

According to the Common Law of England, a boy of fourteen 
and a girl of twelve can contract a valid marriage. Generally speak- 
ing, the Common Law of England has been adopted in our country, 
but many rules of that Law have been changed by statutes which 
vary considerably in the different States. Many States fix the age 
of consent at twenty-one, for the male, and eighteen for the female. 
Marriage before the statutory age is, in some States, null and void; 
in others, it is sufficient ground for annulment at the instance of the 
parents of either party. Again, in some States marriage before the 
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statutory age may be validly contracted, if the parties under age 
have the consent of their parents. 

As has been said, the Code urges pastors to dissuade young 
people from marrying at an earlier age than is sanctioned by the 
general custom of good citizens of their respective countries. The 
‘statutory age of twenty-one, for young men, and eighteen, for young 
women, which obtains in many of our States, is generally regarded 
ay the proper age for marriage in the United States. The impor- 
tance of the marriage contract makes this age desirable as the 
minimum. 


OE Re pr eee ap a a ee 


THe IMPEDIMENT OF IMPOTENCY 





Antecedent and perpetual impotency, either on the part of the man 
or the woman, whether known to the other party or not, and whether 
absolute or relative, annuls marriage by the very law of nature. 

If the impediment of impotency is doubtful, either as to fact or 
as to law, marriage is not to be forbidden. 


Sterility neither invalidates nor makes marriage illicit. (Canon 
1068. ) 


Impotency and sterility have not been defined authoritatively by 
the Church. It is, therefore, difficult to give an accurate definition 
of either term. From various recent decisions of the Roman Con- 
gregations in cases involving impotency and sterility, some authors 
have drawn the conclusion that impotency exists only when the man 
and woman cannot have sexual intercourse in the sense in which 
this term is usually understood. There has been a decision that the 
loss of the womb and both ovaries in the woman does not constitute 
impotency, and that, therefore, the woman can contract a valid 
marriage. However, this decision is based on particular facts in a 
case, as are all decisions of this kind, and if the S. Congregation 
were not convinced that womb and ovaries were completely removed, 
the impotency would be doubtful, and in a case of doubtful im- 
potency the right to marry prevails. It has been the unanimous 
opinion of canonists and moralists that natural impotency exists 
when the man and woman are not capable of having sexual inter- 
course, from which, per se, procreation of offspring is possible. The 
presence of the necessary sexual organisms in both man and woman, 
and the possibility of natural connection or of sexual intercourse, 
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have always been considered essential for a valid marriage. We 
do not believe that the well established doctrine has been upset by 
the decisions rendered in a few cases, which seem to insinuate that 
the absence of the sexual organism in the woman does not render 
her impotent. As we have said before, these decisions are based 
on the particular circumstances of cases, and the facts may not have 
been sufficient to prove that the women had been completely deprived 
of the sexual organs. 

Formerly, writers on Canon Law and Moral Theology held that 
in cases of doubtful impotency between two parties, marriage was 
not to be permitted, because the Sacrament of Matrimony should 
not be exposed to the danger of being frustrated. The Code teaches 
that doubtful impotency does not make marriage illicit, whether it 
be a doubt arising from the facts in the case, or a doubt as to the 
application of the law to the case. The natural right to marriage of 
persons apparently capable of entering into conjugal relations, pre- 
vails as long as there is no certainty that they are deprived of this 
tight by some defect, rendering him or her impotent. 


THE IMPEDIMENT OF THE EXISTING BOND OF MARRIAGE 


He who is bound by a previous marriage, though it may not be a 
consummated marriage, can not validly contract another marriage. 
The exception of the Pauline Privilege remains. 

Though the first marriage be for any reason invalid or dissolved, 
it is unlawful to contract another marriage before there is legal and 
certain proof of the invalidity or of the dissolution of the first 
marriage. (Canon 1060.) 

This impediment is established by the law of Christ, whereby 
polygamy is absolutely abolished among both Christians and un- 
baptized persons. As long, therefore, as the first valid marriage is 
in existence, a second marriage is impossible. Marriage is dissolved 
either by the death of one of the parties, or, in two cases, by dis- 
pensation. The dissolution of a marriage between two unbaptized 
parties, one of whom becomes a Christian, is possible under certain 
conditions in virtue of the Pauline Privilege. Canons 1120-1127 
deal with this privilege. (We will consider this manner of dissolv- 
ing a valid marriage in a future chapter.) The second case is that 
of a non-consummated marriage, in which the Holy See, for 
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weighty reasons, grants a dispensation. We may cite a third case 
of dissolution of valid marriage, viz: the case of a non-consum- 
mated marriage, which is ipso facto dissolved by Canon Law if one 
of the parties takes solemn vows ina religious Order. The last two 
mentioned cases are spoken of in Canon 1119. (We will comment 
on them in our treatment of that part of the Code.) 

Since an existing valid marriage is, by divine law, a bar to a 
second marriage, it is evident that in all cases of second marriage, 
the party who was once married and asserts that the former wife or 
husband is dead, must furnish proof of the death, because the pastor 
is not permitted to assist at the marriage unless he has proof that 
the parties are free in law to marry. Proof may be had from 
reliable witnesses, or from the death certificate of the parish of which 
the deceased was a member. Canon 1238 demands that the minister 
shall, after the funeral, mark in the Record of the Deceased, the 
name and age of the person, the names of the parents, or surviving 
husband or wife, the date of the death, the name of the priest who 
administered the last sacraments and what sacraments were admin- 
istered, and the time and place of burial. 

In cases where no direct proof of the death of the former husband 
or wife is available, the Holy See has given an instruction how to 
proceed. This Instruction is published in the Appendix to the Third 
Council of Baltimore. The mere fact of disappearance of either 
party, without any trace of his or her whereabouts, is not considered 
sufficient proof of death, no matter how many years the party has 
not been heard from. The Church does not follow the rule of Civil 
Law in this matter. In most of our States, a period of seven years, 
during which no trace has been found of the missing husband or 
wife, is considered sufficient proof of his or her death. The Church 
demands more positive proof than the Civil Law. The bishop is to 
consider all the circumstances of the case, and if he deems the cir- 
cumstantial proof sufficient to create a moral certainty of the death 
of the party in question, he may give permission to the surviving 
party to marry again. If the bishop does not feel that he can safely 
give the permission to re-marry, he shall turn the case over to the 
Holy See, submitting whatever proof is available concerning the 
presumed death of the party in question. 
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THE IMPEDIMENT OF DISPARITY OF CULT 


The marriage between a person baptized in the Catholic Church, 
or received into the Church from heresy or schism, with a non- 
baptized individual, is null and void. 

If a certain party, at the time of marriage, was commonly held 
to have been baptized, or if his Baptism is doubtful, the validity of 
such a marriage must, according to the rule of Canon 1014, be 
upheld until it is proved with certainty that one party was, and the 

“other was not, baptized. (Canon 1970.) 

This Canon contains an important change of the former law on 
the Impediment of Disparity of Cult. Formerly, not only Catholics 
were bound by this impediment, but also all baptized non-Catholics. 
The Code now restricts this impediment to Catholics, that is to say, 
to all those who have been baptized in the Catholic Church, or who 
have been received into the Church, having been validly baptized 
in some non-Catholic religious denomination. 

Marriages between baptized non-Catholics who were never re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, and unbaptized persons, are not 
invalidated by reason of disparity of cult, since the Code of Canon 
Law came into force. This change in the law is of importance 
when married people become converts to our Church. In the case 
of a marriage between a baptized non-Catholic and an unbaptized 
person, the validity of the marriage will depend on the time of their 
marriage. If they were married before May 19, 1918, the date on 
which the Code became law, the Impediment of Disparity of Cult 
rendered their marriage null and void; if they were married on or 
after May 19, 1918, the disparity of cult does not affect their 
marriage. | 

The term “baptized in the Catholic Church” creates some diffi- 
culty, especially in cases where baptism was administered by lay 
persons. If for instance, a Catholic doctor or nurse secretly bap- 
tizes an infant of non-Catholic parents, because the child is not ex- 
pected to live, and the child recovers, or, if Catholic parents have 
their infant baptized by a non-Catholic doctor or nurse in an 
emergency, can the infant, in either case, be said to have been bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church? There are authors who maintain that 
the infant, in both cases, is to be considered baptized in the Catholic 
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Church. Again, if infants of non-Catholics, or of careless Catholics, 
have been baptized by the priest because the parents consented and 
because there seemed to be some guarantee that the children would 
be raised as Catholics, but if it happened that they grew up without 
any religious training, or were educated in some non-Catholic sect, 
are these children to be considered baptized in the Catholic Church? 
It seems not, for Canon 1099, speaking of the form of marriage 
states that such children, when marrying non-Catholics are not held 
to the Catholic form of marriage. Canons 750 and 751 rule that the 
children of non-Catholic parents are not to be baptized in the 
Catholic Church unless at least one of the parents or guardians con- 
sents, and not unless there is reasonable certainty or guarantee of 
the Catholic education of these children. 

Canon 1070 states that a person who is commonly considered as 
baptized, or whose Baptism is doubtful, is to be considered baptized, 
as far as the validity of the marriage is concerned. The question 
frequently arises, in marriages between Catholics and Protestants, 
whether the Protestant was baptized, because many Protestant 
denominations do not consider Baptism necessary for salvation. If 
the fact can be ascertained that the Protestant party was baptized, 
and that the ritual of the non-Catholic denomination of which the 
party is a member, provides for valid Baptism, the non-Catholic 
may be considered baptized. Where the Baptism remains doubtful 
as to the proper use of matter and form, it is considered a sufficient 
Baptism in the matter of marriage. However, it is the practice of 
pastors in the United States to apply for a dispensation from the 
Impediment of Disparity of Cult ad cautelam, when it is impossible 
to ascertain the validity of the manner of Baptism administered to 
the non-Catholic. The Code does not demand this precaution, 
wherefore, the dispensation from the Impediment of Mixed Religion 
suffices in all cases where the non-Catholic is commonly considered 
baptized, and in all cases where the Baptism remains doubtful after 
due investigation. 

In marriages between Catholics and unbaptized persons, Canon 
1071 demands that the promises be made just as in mixed marriage. 
The promises are of greater importance in marriages between Cath- 
olics and unbaptized persons than in mixed marriage, for the reason 
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that no dispensation from the Impediment of Disparity of Cult is 
valid unless the promises are made. Consequently, the marriage 
would be invalid without the promises, while, in mixed marriage, 
the promises are demanded for the licitness, not the validity, of the 
marriage. 























IN THE DAYS OF JEREMIAS 
By JosEPpH HussLeIN, S.J., Ph.D. 


As a punishment for its infidelity to God, the kingdom of Israel 
had disappeared from history almost a century before the prophetic 
voice of Jeremias was raised in the streets of Jerusalem, foretelling 
the same doom to the kingdom of Juda. Mighty was the mission 
of this great seer of God. In his mother’s womb he had been sanc- 
tified and made by Yahweh “a prophet unto the nations.” 

Great, but also terrifying was the divine call, and only with the 
assistance of God could that mission be fulfilled in the face of an 
idolatrous generation. No wonder the Prophet cowered within him- 
self at the thought of his own weakness: “Ah, ah, ah, Lord Yahweh, 
behold I cannot speak, for 1 am a child.” But the divine voice com- 
forted him: 

Say not: “I am a child”; 

For thou shalt go to all that I shall send thee, 

And whatsoever I shall command thee thou shalt speak. 
Be not afraid of their presence, 

For I am with thee, 

To deliver thee, saith Yahweh.? 

He was not merely to foretell the coming doom, but to live 
through all its horrors. He was to warn the people and his warning 
would be vain. Yet some at least would profit by it: “Are not my 
words as fire, saith Yahweh, and as a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces?”’* Often the Prophet would fain have swerved 
from his course, but like Paul, he was guided by a 
divine compulsion to speak. By direct command of God, 
he was to forego the joys of married life: ‘Thou shalt not 
take thee a wife, neither shalt thou have sons and 
daughters.”* He was not to beget children unto a generation 
which would die unlamented and perish unpitied amid pestilence, 
famine and the sword; whose carcasses, in the strong words of 
Jeremias, would be “meat for the fowls of the air and for the beasts 


1 Jeremias i. 5. 
2 Jeremias i. 7-8. 

8 Jeremias xxiii. 29. 
4 Jeremias xvi. 1. 
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of the earth.”* The time, indeed, was nigh when the voice of mirth 
would be silenced and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride 
and the bridegroom would be stilled. And yet by the divine 
Mercy, every opportunity was to be given these men and women to 
avert disaster by returning to the Lord their God. The example 
of Israel alone should have sufficed for their conversion. 


Again, therefore, we have, with all of its variations, the old, old 
lesson which milleniums of sad experience should have taught the 
human race, namely, that social and national welfare is impossible 
for a people that turns from God. Its very prosperity is turned 
into a curse. Like the men and women of Israel and Juda, our own 
generation has its false gods which it worships, its baalim after 
whom it runs, forsaking its divine Lover. There is no social remedy 
and no hope for international peace unless leaders and people return 
to worship God in spirit and in truth. Godless education, material- 
istic evolution, divorce, birth control, the cult of the impure in press, 
literature, drama and life, these are some of the modern idols to 
whom incense is offered and libations are poured out in the “high 
places” and on countless altars. Yet great, too, is the number of the 


faithful flock, of the worshipers of Yahweh, of the followers of 
Emmanuel, God with us, the Christ of all the prophecies, “of whose 
kingdom there shall be no end.” Here, far more than in any 
panaceas, lies the hope of social reconstruction, of national and 
international peace and brotherhood. The social message of 
Jeremias is, therefore, no less imperative for us than for the Jews: 


If you will order well your ways and your doings; if you will execute justice 
between a man and his neighbor; if you oppress not the stranger, the fatherless 
and the widow, and shed not innocent blood in this place, and walk not after 
strange gods to your own hurt; I will dwell with you in this place, in the land 
which I gave to your fathers from the beginning and forevermore.® 

It was during the reign of the great and good King Josias that 
the word of God came to Jeremias. His prophetic mission began - 
no later than the year 627 B. C., and continued until after the fall 
of Jerusalem, which took place in 588 B. C. His work, as Ben 
Sirach says, was not merely “to overthrow, and pluck up, and 
destroy,” but also “to build again and renew.”” He came at a time 


5 Jeremias Xvi. 4, 
8 Jeremias vii. 5-7. 
7 Ecclus. xlix. 9. 
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of religious and social reconstruction, when Josias was valiantly 
seeking to undo the evil wrought by his own idolatrous forebears, 
the Kings Amos and Manasses. It was the same period in which 
Sophonias, or as the King James version writes his name, Zepha- 
niah, was thundering forth his denunciations against the rationalists 
of his day, the men of wealth “that say in their heart: the Lord will 
not do good, nor will He do evil.”* Like Jeremias, this Prophet, 
too, proclaimed the day of the Lord in that great passage opening 
with the solemn words, Dies irae, dies illa: 


That day is a day of wrath, a day of tribulation and distress, a day of calamity 
and misery, a day of darkness and obscurity, a day of clouds and whirlwinds, 
a day of trumpet and alarm against the fenced cities and against the high 
bulwarks.® 

Like every true Prophet of God he had no fear to attack the men 
of power and influence in Jerusalem for their social injustice and 
their irreligion: 

Her princes are in the midst of her 
As roaring lions; 


Her judges are evening wolves, 
They leave nothing for the morning. 


Her prophets are senseless men, 
Without faith; 

Her priests have polluted the sanctuary, 
They have acted unjustly.1° 


The Prophet Nahum, too, was sent to this generation, foretelling 
the destruction of the mighty and powerful Assyrian Empire, which, 
as it attained development, sank to the depths of moral and social 
corruption. Here surely was another object lesson for the men of 
Juda, that God is terrible in His judgments as He is wonderful in 
His mercy and forgiveness. A few years more and probably the 
very men who now listened to the prophecies of Nahum would see 
the wrath of Yahweh burning the chariots of the Assyrian. Like 
other mighty powers of our own day, the great Empire that for a 
time overawed the world had sought to destroy its rivals and prey 
upon the lesser States as its legitimate spoil. These international 
questions Nahum set forth to his hearers in the divine light as he 
described the methods of imperialism, yesterday and today: 


8 Sophonias i. 12. 
® Sophonias i. 15, 16. 
10 Sophonias iii. 3, 4. 
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The lion caught enough for his whelps, 
And killed for his lioness; 

He filled his holes with prey, 
And his den with rapine.4 

But he could not escape the punishment of God, and Nineveh, 
his proud city, city of blood and rapine, that multiplied her merchan- 
dises above the stars of heaven, should even now be laid waste with 
none to bemoan her. The hour had struck. Her people would be 
dragged away, her children dashed to pieces at the top of every 
street, her nobles would be gambled for among the spoils of war, 
her merchants and her great men, if the sword had not devoured 
them, would be cast in fetters.”? 

All this would come to pass in the year 606 B. C. Another 
twenty years or less and the same was to befall Jerusalem, but in 
vain was the lesson of Samaria, and in vain would be the lesson of 
Nineveh. Yet surely God had patience with His people when in 
spite of their ingratitude such Prophets were sent to them. We 
catch, too, a glimpse of the dealings of His Providence with the 
pagan nations, which in the fullness of Its wisdom, justice and love 
will be revealed in another life. 

But to return now to the rulers of this period. In the Four Books 
of Kings will be found an account of the great reforms undertaken 
by King Josias.** But unfortunately he was followed by three 
unworthy sons, weakling rulers on the throne of David, Joachaz, 
Joakim and Sedecias. Between the latter two occurs also the 
merely nominal reign of Joakin, a son of Joakim. To all of these 
Jeremias announced the destruction that befell them. But he 
incurred in particular the wrath of Joakim for mercilessly setting 
before the face of this petty tyrant the picture of his misdeeds. 
There he might behold himself as an oppressor of his people, a 
withholder of wages, a man filled with covetousness, building by 
injustice the extravagant palaces on which he prided himself, and 
glorying in his fancied greatness. Thus the Prophet tears away 
the veil before the eyes of this iniquitous ruler: 


11 Nahum ii. 12. 
12 Nahum iii. 10. 
132 Kings (4 Kings) xxii, xxiii. 
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Therefore thus saith Yahweh 
Concerning Joakim, the son of Josias, 
King of Juda: 

They shall not mourn for him: 

“Alas, my brother!” 
“Alas, sister!” 

Hl They shall not lament for him: 

“Alas, my lord!” 

“Alas, his majesty!” 

He shall be buried with the burial of an ass, 

Rotten and cast forth 

Without the gates of Jerusalem.1* 








No wonder the haughty monarch, when these lines were read to 
him, leaped up furiously and cast the scroll into the flames, at the 
same time ordering the arrest of Jeremias. But the power of God 
protected His servant. Joakim, we know, was cut off in his early 
prime. Further details are conjectural, but he was evidently denied 
the wonted Oriental ceremonies of mourning, and his body was 


probably thrown into the street or fields by the conquering Chal- 
deans. 


No less fearless was the Prophet in exposing the crimes of the 


covetous rich who were amassing their wealth by fraud and injustice : 


i As a nest is full of birds, 
So their houses are full of ill-gotten goods, 
i So are they become great and enriched, 
They are grown gross and fat. 
They have most wickedly transgressed my words. 
They have not judged the cause of the widow, 
They have not managed the cause of the fatherless, 
And they have not judged the judgment of the poor.15 





Even the great covenant of the Lord, by which every Hebrew 
servant who had served six years was to be set free the seventh year, 
had been broken by the men of this generation. When, finally, at a 
period of great peril, the masters set free their menservants and 
maidservants of Jewish blood, they soon brought them back again 
to their former state of servitude. Yahweh was moved by the 
people groaning under such injustice, and spoke through His 
Prophet : 


You have brought back again every man his servant, and every man his 
maidservant, whom you had let go free, and set at liberty; and you have brought 
them into subjection to be your servants and handmaids. 






14 Jeremias xxii. 18, 19. 
15 Jeremias v. 27, 28. 
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Therefore thus saith Yahweh: You have not hearkened to me, in proclaim- 
ing liberty every man to his brother and every man to his friend. Behold, I 
proclaim a liberty for you, saith Yahweh, to the sword, to the pestilence, and 
to the famine; and I will cause you to be removed to all the kingdoms of the 
earth.16 

There was stinging sarcasm in that liberty of extermination 
granted the masters, or of banishment, should they survive the 
sword, pestilence and famine. For all these evils the Prophet an- 
nounced, in the name of Yahweh, to the men who denied their 
servants liberty. And so have the true men of God ever defended 
the rights of the people against both the rich and the politically 
powerful when they have abused their wealth and position. It 
is then doubly pitiful that the common people should have 
proved themselves no better than their princes and masters. 
“From the least even to the greatest,” the Prophet was compelled 
to say, “all follow covetousness ; from the prophet even to the priest 
all deal deceitfully.”* 

The masses were corrupt, the pretended prophets spoke without 
a message, the false priests led the people astray still further in the 
ways of idolatry. They were, in brief words, “an assembly of 
transgressors.’** Rich and poor, young and old, participated in the 
idolatrous sacrifices. ‘The children gather wood, and the fathers 
kindle the fire, and the women knead the dough.”*® So the cakes 
were prepared for the pagan worship. Truly a terrible picture, 
and we can feel how the heart of the Prophet was filled with a bitter 
grief. He wished that he might flee into the wilderness. “My 
sorrow is above sorrow, my heart mourneth within me.”?? We 
have here a prototype of the Saviour lamenting over Jerusalem. 
For Jeremias tenderly loved his ungrateful people. “Who will give 
water to my head, and a fountain of tears to my eyes?” he exclaims, 
“and I will weep day and night for the slain of the daughter of my 
people.”’?? 


The life of the Prophet was filled to overflowing with persecu- 
tion and opposition of every kind. Lying in the path of mighty 


16 Jeremias xxxiv. 16, 17. 
17 Jeremias viii. 10. 

18 Jeremias ix. 2. 

19 Jeremias vii. 18. 

20 Jeremias viii. 18. 

21 Jeremias ix. 1. 
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nations that were prepared to rend it as the lion does his prey, the 
kingdom of Juda was at the same time disrupted from within by 
extremist factions of every kind. Against all of these Jeremias 
leveled his dreadful prophecies. More than ever dependent upon the 
help of Yahweh, they turned away from the counsels of His 
Prophet. The last King of Juda, Sedecias, would probably have 
heeded Jeremias had it not been for fear of the strong pro- 
Egyptian faction. Had he done so God would have preserved both 
him and Jerusalem, but otherwise, as the Prophet had plainly told 
him: “They shall burn it with fire, and thou shalt not escape out 
of their hands.’’*? In his weakness the King failed to obey the 
divine message. So the city was doomed. His sons were slain in 
his sight. His own eyes were then put out by the conqueror, and he 
was chained, dragged away, cast into a Babylonian prison to 
languish there and die. So the kingdom of Juda, like the kingdom 
of Israel, had ceased to be. On the mount of Sion foxes made their 
den. The men of wealth, the women of Juda’s nobility had been 
led into captivity and Jerusalem was consumed by fire. Only a 
handful of the poor were left, “dressers of vines and husbandmen,” 
and among them was Jeremias, now bewailing with bleeding heart 
the destruction he had been sent to predict. 

How is the gold become dim, the finest color is changed, 

The stones of the sanctuary are scattered in fe top of every street? 

The noble sons of Sion, and they that were €lothed with the best gold, 

How are they esteemed as earthen vessels, the work of the potter’s hand ?2% 

Beginning his heroic mission in the days of Josias, the Prophet 
had continued through reign after reign. Nor was he yet to end 
his bitter but sublime task as God’s interpreter until the year 585 
B. C. To high and low alike he preached through all these years 
the unwelcome and unpopular truth. At Anathoth, the city of his 
birth, his life was not safe. In Jerusalem it was made a martyrdom. 
He was persecuted by the great and the mighty, struck, chained, 
set in the stocks, cast into prison time and again, thrown into a 
dungeon to starve. Often he was threatened with death or con- 
demned to die. Yet never could the wrath of kings slay him or 
the fury of the people put him to death, for the power of Yahweh 


22 Jeremias xxxviii. 17, 18. 
23 Lament. iv. 12. 
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was with him, as had been so solemnly promised him at the outset 
of his stupendous career. 


Thou therefore gird up thy loins, 
And arise and speak to them 
All that I command thee. 
Be not afraid at their presence, 
For I will make thee not to fear their countenance. 
For behold I have made thee this day 
A fortified city and a wall of brass 
To the kings of Juda, to the princes thereof. 
To the priests and to the people of the land. 
They shall fight against thee, 
And shall not prevail, 
For I am with thee 
To deliver thee, saith Yahweh.?* 


As Isaias was the Messianic Prophet, so Jeremias was called to be 
a figure of the suffering Christ. The words spoken of him could 
fitly be applied by the Church to the divine Victim. He was, in his 
own flesh and blood, a living prophecy of the Redeemer. What 
greater lines has any Prophet left us than those in which Jeremias 
so beautifully foreshadows in himself the Lamb of God. 

And I was as a meek lamb, that is carried to be a victim; and I knew not that 
they had devised counsels against me, saying: “Let us put wood on his bread 


and cut him off from the land of the living, and let his name be remembered 
no more,”25 


The details of his death are not known to us. He accompanied 
a group of his poorer Jewish brethren in their flight to Egypt, and 
there, tradition says, he was stoned to death for the prediction of 
God’s wrath that he made to them. It is an end that fitly crowns a 
life of self-sacrifice with the martyr’s death. In the Roman mar- 
tyrology his name is given for the first of May. 


24 Jeremias i. 17-19, 
25 Jeremias xi. 19. 



















CASUS MORALIS 
Bination 
By G. Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. Cletus has permission to say two Masses on Sundays 
and Holydays of obligation, in case of necessity. That is the read- 
ing of his diocesan pagella of faculties. One stormy Sunday, after 
driving to a Mission Station, he says Mass for the benefit of less 
than a dozen of the faithful whom he finds gathered there. While 
on a much needed vacation, the guest of a fellow-priest, he does 
not offer to take one of the Sunday Masses for the Pastor, who is 
forced to binate. 


Questions. 1. How is the faculty to binate to be understood? 
2. Was Cletus justified in acting as he did? 


Solution. Canon 806 contains the law about bination: “On 
Christmas and All Souls’ Day, a priest may say three Masses. On 
no other day is he allowed to say more than one, unless he has an 
Apostolic Indult or has the faculty from the Ordinary of the place. 
The Ordinary cannot give this faculty unless he prudently judges 
that, on account of the scarcity of priests, a notable part of the 
faithful would be unable to assist at Mass on a Holyday of obliga- 
tion. He may not, however, allow a priest to say more than two 
Masses.” 

An Apostolic Indult for bination is a personal privilege which 
cannot be communicated to another unless express permission to do 
so is granted in the rescript. On the other hand, the faculty given 
by the Ordinary of the place for cases of necessity is considered 
to be local, intended to meet the needs of the faithful in a particular 
place. Anyone, then, who in case of need legitimately replaces the 
one enjoying the faculty may make use of it. 

The wording of the Apostolic indult will determine the extent of 
its application. The conditions under which the Ordinary of the 
place may grant permission for bination are set down clearly in 
the law. Formerly, a number of eminent theologians considered 
that the faculty to binate in a case of necessity was granted by 
common law, and that the bishop had merely to determine authori- 
60 
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tatively when the necessity existed. This view seems to be ruled out 
by the Canon. The Ordinary has power to allow bination and he, 
not the law, gives permission for it. However, there is no reason 
why this permission could not be presumed in a case of particular 
urgency when the conditions required are realized. It is explicitly 
stated that the Ordinary of the place cannot allow bination except 
in a case of necessity. Such a case is considered to exist when three 
conditions concur. 

A. There must be a scarcity of priests. This shortage exists in 
every American diocese. In general then the faculty can and will 
be given. In a particular locality a sufficient number of priests, 
with the care of souls, might be found to meet the needs of the 
people with regard to Sunday Mass. Then bination would not be 
allowed. This condition, we believe, is very rare. It might be 
asked here if a pastor is bound to accept the services of a visiting 
priest who offers to relieve him of the necessity of bination. He 
would seem to be, unless he knows that his visitor is putting himself 


to serious inconvenience to help him or he himself has a good reason 
for refusing the proffered assistance. On the other hand, the pastor 
though not strictly obliged to invite his guest to take one of the 
Masses, would usually do so. 


B. The faculty is given only for Sundays and Holydays of 
obligation. It does not hold for suppressed feasts even though they 
are kept with great outward solemnity. A writer in the “Nouvelle 
Revue Théologique,’ February, 1921, p. 104, thinks that a pastor in 
charge of two churches might binate on Holy Thursday. Gennari 
even held that he should. This view seems untenable. There is 
one case, very rare in practice, where bination on any day is allowed 
by all. A celebrant, who has already consumed the Sacred Host, 
who has no consecrated Particles and cannot easily secure any, 1s 
called upon to administer Holy Viaticum. He may say another 
Mass, for the divine law of Viaticum overrules the ecclesiastical 
prohibition against bination. Marc, Jnstitutiones, n. 1626, in a 
note quotes with approval the Ami du Clergé likening to this case 
of very grave necessity the following: If unexpectedly a large 
number of the faithful (especially at Easter time), would wish to 
receive Holy Communion, there were very few Particles in the 
Ciborium, no priest were available for a second Mass, ang the people 
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could not without really serious inconvenience put off their Com- 
munion until another day. This, as will be seen, is not a very 
practical case. It considers not the obligation of hearing Mass, for 
which the law provides, but the necessity or utility of receiving Holy 
Communion. While it might hold for Easter duty it could hardly 
be stretched to include a Communion of Devotion. Perhaps some 
such circumstances were in the mind of the writers quoted above. 

C. The faculty to binate is granted by the bishop to enable the 
faithful to comply with the precept of hearing Mass. He is not 
empowered to grant that permission in order to help a priest in 
need, to favor a person with the privilege of a private oratory, to 
allow a pastor to say on the same day the scheduled Mass and a 
late funeral service or for any other reason. Bination is permitted 
only to prevent a notable part of the faithful from missing Mass. 
What number constitutes a notable part? In 1688, the Sacred 
Inquisition stated that 15 to 20 persons did not. Some months 
later, the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith declared 
that, under certain circumstances, 10 or 12 servants did. It 
follows that not mere numbers, but the conditions and needs of the 
people are to be taken into account. Dr. O’Donnell thinks that a 
a score or so would be enough. Cappello agrees with him. 
This would be normally. We can easily imagine an extraordinary 
case where a lesser number of the faithful present in church would 
be sufficient justification for bination. 

The closing words of the Canon show how improbable was the 
opinion expressed by the Editor of the Acta Sanctae Sedis, Vol. VI, 
p. 568, who claimed that if three or even four Masses were required 
to enable all the people to fulfil the precept, a pastor would be 
entitled to say them. Nothing short of an Apostolic indult would 
empower a pastor to say three Masses on an ordinary Sunday. Such 
an indult was given to Mexico in 1879 and since renewed. 


2. Cletus was justified under the circumstances in saying Mass 
for less than a dozen of his people. The hour for divine service had 
been announced, some of the faithful had made an extraordinary 
sacrifice to be present. Why disappoint them? If the priest did not 
say Mass, others, on less stormy Sundays, perhaps, would excuse 
themselves from going to church on the plea that it was not at all , 
certain whether the priest would offer up the Holy Sacrifice. The 
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cutting away of all flimsy excuses and the reward of the faithful 
few would certainly be reason sufficient for Cletus. 

Cletus was not bound to offer his services to the pastor he was 
visiting. He had no obligation in justice to provide Mass for his 
friend’s congregation. Nor was he required to put himself out to 
prevent his friend from binating. The Church is not so strongly 
opposed to bination by one who has the faculty that another would 
have to interfere with its use. Charity might have claims on 
Cletus. Under the circumstances, however, he could not be expected 
to take upon himself the extra burden. The purpose of his vacation 
is rest. He was justified then in both actions. However, if he 
were going to say Mass anyhow, it would be reasonable and fitting 
for him to take one of the scheduled Masses, if he could easily do so. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFasT ABBEY 
The Mass (Continued) 


THE CONSECRATION 
I, 


We have now reached the climax of the mystery of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. What has gone before has all been by way of preparation. 
The preliminary prayers recited at the foot of the altar, the song 
of praise in the Gloria, the selected readings from our holy Books, 
the public profession of our faith in the Credo, have put both minds 
and hearts into dispositions harmonizing with the tremendous thing 
that is about to take place upon the altar. At the Offertory the 
faithful people have presented the material elements of the sacrifice, 
and the priest has received and blessed them and offered them for 
God’s acceptance. A solemn hush has fallen upon the assembly. 
Since the recitation of the Sanctus even the priest’s voice has 
remained silent. He prays in silence, communing alone with God, 
as Moses did on the summit of Sinai. And, indeed, since the 
Mass and Calvary are substantially one, and the human priest does 
but act and speak in the name and person of the one perfect High 
Priest, his silent prayer and his loneliness at the altar are verily 
reminiscent of the awful loneliness of Jesus upon the altar of the 
cross. 

Assuredly the moment of Consecration is the most wonderful 
of all those instants of fleeting time which make up the history of 
our world. There then takes place something that can only be 
compared to the creative act of God, when, in the beginning, at His 
bidding, light burst forth from darkness. In virtue of the words of 
consecration what is nothing more than bread and wine—perishable 
elements—is changed into the body and blood of the Incarnate Son 
of God. Transubstantiation is the word by which Catholic Theology 
describes this stupendous change. The substance of bread and 
wine, that is, the ultimate reality which underlies and sustains the 
sensible qualities by which we know these elements, is changed into 
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something infinitely greater and more precious than mere food and 
drink. It would not be right to say that the substance of bread 
and wine simply ceases to be, or is merely replaced by the sub- 
stance of the body and blood of our Lord. Bread does indeed cease 
to exist as such, but the words of consecration are not destructive; 
on the contrary, they are productive of a greater reality. There isa 
change, an alteration, call it what you like, by which bread is con- 
verted into the living flesh of the Son of God. The Fathers gener- 
ally, and St. Thomas in particular, when speaking of the efficacy of 
the words of consecration, invariably say that the priest makes, 
produces—conficit—the body and blood of Jesus Christ. In the 
prayer of Gregory XIII, which is found in the beginning of our 
Missal, holy Church desires us to direct our intention in this wise: 
Ego volo celebrare Missam, et conficere corpus et sanguinem 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi. 

When we pronounce the words of consecration, we do not draw 
Christ down from heaven. He is seated at the right hand of God 
the Father and shall only rise from His throne of glory upon the 
last day, when all eyes shall behold Him coming upon the clouds of 
heaven. When the priest stands at the altar, morning after morning, 
he accomplishes a truly stupendous thing, for by the exercise of his 
divinely-given powers, he is able so to change bread and wine, that 
these perishable things become the immortal flesh and blood of 
Jesus Christ. Such is the meaning and import of transubstantiation. 
Only thus can our Lord begin to be really upon our altars, without 
leaving His place in heaven. But let us hear the Angelic Doctor 
himself: ‘There are two ways in which a thing can be conceived 
as beginning to be where it was not before, that is, either by a local 
movement, or by a substantial change of that where it is said to be 
now, as fire is in a house in a new manner, either because it has 
been taken thither from outside, or because it has been produced 
within. But it is manifest that Christ’s body does not begin to be 
in the Sacrament by any kind of local movement, for in that case 
He would be no longer in heaven, since that which is moved by 
local motion (that is, from one place to another) does not reach its 
new location until it has left its former one. Moreover, one and 
the same movement of one and the same thing cannot have different 
objectives. Yet Christ begins to exist simultaneously in this Sacra- 
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ment, in several places. It follows, therefore, that Christ’s body 
cannot be said to enter upon a new existence in this Sacrament, 
except by the change of the substance of bread into Himself.” 
(3 pars q. 75, a. 2). 

To the uninitiated these words might seem but a bald and obscure 
statement of the incomprehensible. To the priest and the theologian 
they are like a revelation, throwing a flood of light upon one of 
the deepest of the mysteries of divine wisdom and power. We 
shall never get a vital hold upon the dogma of the Real Presence 
and the living reality of the Eucharistic sacrifice, unless we think 
of both in terms of transubstantiation. ‘“Christ’s body and blood 
are truly contained in the Sacrament of the altar, under the species 
of bread and wine, the bread being transubstantiated into His body, 
and the wine into His blood.” (Concil. Trid. sess. xiii, c. 4). 

Holy Church has always stated the mystery of the Real Presence 
of our Lord in terms of transubstantiation. We cannot lay too 
much stress on this cardinal point of the Church’s teaching. We 
are the ministers, and the words we utter at Mass are the instrument, 
by means of which the miracle is brought about. “Before the con- 
secration, we confess it sincerely, there is but bread and wine formed 
by nature; but after the consecration, there is the flesh and blood 
of Christ, consecrated by our blessing.” (St. Aug.) “The body 
assumed by our Lord has not come down from heaven, but the 
bread and wine are changed into the body and blood of Christ.” 
(St. John Damascene). The Fathers of Trent quote these words 
and identify themselves with them, so that they become an authentic 
and official expression of the mind of the Church. 


II. 


Let us now ponder the very words of consecration. Qui pridie 
quam pateretur: in all Rites, reference is made, in this part of the 
Canon, to the scene enacted in the Upper Room, on the eve of the 
Passion. The Mass is essentially a memorial of the Passion— 
recolitur memoria Passionis ejus. On Maundy Thursday there is 
a slight alteration and addition in the first clause of the consecration 
prayer: Qui pridie, quam pro nostra\ymniumque salute pateretur, id 
est, hodie . . . Accepit panem in sanctas ac venerabiles manus 
suas. The priest does in his own person what he relates of his 
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Master. Whilst reciting these words, he also takes the host, the 
Eucharistic bread, into his hands. The hands of Jesus are the hands 
of Omnipotence: they are holy, and worthy of all reverence. Let 
us see to it that our poor mortal hands be at least free from all 
stain of sin. For that reason were they blessed and anointed with 
oil in the solemn hour of our ordination. It is a salutary exercise 
frequently to recall to mind that great moment of our lives—Con- 
secrare et sanctificare digneris, Domine, manus tstas, per tstam 
unctionem et nostram benedictionem, ut quaecumque benedtixerint, 
benedicantur, et quaecumque consecraverint, consecrentur, in nomine 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi. Thus did the Bishop pray the while 
he consecrated our hands. 


Et elevatis oculis in coelum ad te Deum, Patrem suum omni- 
potentem. The Evangelists do not relate that our Lord raised His 
eyes to heaven in the act of consecration—the statement here made 
is based on Apostolic tradition. The priest here raises his eyes 
towards heaven, in imitation of our Lord. Tibt gratias agens, bene- 
dixit, fregit, deditque discipulis suis, dicens: Accipite et manducate 


ex hoc omnes. Whilst saying Tibi gratias agens, the priest bows the 
head. At the word benedixit, he blesses the host by making the Sign 
of the Cross over it. Before uttering the actual words of consecra- 
tion, the celebrant collects himself yet more earnestly. Silence reigns 
in the sanctuary. Then, stooping low over the altar and holding the 
spotless bread in both hands, he pronounces the tremendous words 
by which the King of Glory becomes present upon the altar. These 
words must be said distincte, reverenter et secreto. (Rit. cel. viii. 5). 
We utter them not historically, as one who relates an event which 
happened long ago, but effectively, that is, we intend to do that 
which the words signify, and what Jesus did and meant when, on 
the eve of His Passion, He officiated in His capacity of priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech. Fr. Faber well describes 
that first consecration: ‘The awful words have been spoken: ‘This 
is my body.’ It is the first time earth has heard them. If it were 
not inanimate, it would have rocked to its very foundations, even 
as the gates of hell are vehemently shaken by the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Our Lord stands, cognizable as Mary’s Son, and in the 
dimensions of mature mortal age. On His face is a light of love. 
He stands there, body, soul and divinity, holding in His hand, with 
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unutterable thrills of joy, His own very body.” (The BI. Sacrament, 
book iv, sect. 3). 

As soon as he has pronounced the words of consecration, the 
priest genuflects, for he is now in presence of his Lord and his 
God. Then he raises the sacred Host for a moment, in such wise 
as to enable the faithful to see and adore it. In like manner he 
raises the chalice after consecration. The consecration of the wine 
follows immediately, thus completing the essence of our sacrifice. 

Simili modo, postquam coenatum est. Our Lord consecrated the 
bread during the course of the Last Supper—Coenantibus illis. The 
chalice He consecrated at its close: postquam coenatum est. Accip- 
tens et hunc praeclarum calicem in sanctas ac venerabiles manus 
suas—Holy Church identifies our own chalice with the cup which 
Jesus Christ took into His holy and venerable hands. Since the 
Mass is substantially one with the unbloody sacrifice of the High 
Priest according to the order of Melchisedech, our chalice is in a 
manner identical with His, and His chalice was, assuredly, a 
glorious one. The words are likewise an allusion to Ps. xxii. 5, 


“Calix meus inebrians, quam praeclarus est.” 


Item tibt gratias agens, benedixit, deditque discipulis suis, dicens: 
Accipite et bibite ex eo omnes. At the words gratias agens, the 
priest bows his head and whilst saying benedixit, blesses the chalice 
by tracing the Sign of the Cross over it. Then, bending over the 
altar and holding the chalice with both hands, he pronounces the 
words of consecration, attente, continuate ‘et secreto (Rit. cel. 
viii. 7). By this injunction of the rubric priests are warned against 
habits which are all too readily contracted. It is not uncommon to 
hear priests utter these awful words with jerky violence, in a 
manner painful to themselves and to the witnesses of their over- 
anxious scrupulosity. 

As soon as he has pronounced the words of consecration, the 
priest replaces the chalice upon the altar, saying at the same time: 
Haec quotiescumque feceritis, in met memoriam facietis. Only then 
does he genuflect and raise the chalice, with both hands, slowly and 
reverently, in such a way that the assistants may see it for a moment. 
(Rit. cel. viii. 7). 

The words aetermi testamenti are not found in the sacred text, 
nor those others—mysterium fidei. Fortescue suggests that the 
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latter clause may have been an exclamation, or acclamation, at first 
said by someone else, and finally getting inserted in the very formula 
of consecration. In some of the Eastern Liturgies the people say 
Amen after each consecration. (The Mass, p. 337). 

Here we may pause a moment and consider the astonishing ease 
with which one of the most stupendous of God’s mighty deeds is 
brought about. Only a few fleeting words need be whispered by 
a validly ordained priest and all at once bread and wine become 
the flesh and blood of the King of heaven and earth. And not only 
on some rare or special occasion, or in a few privileged places, is 
this wonderful thing accomplished, but a thousand times a day, upon 
countless altars “from the rising of the sun to the going down,” 
and as long as the world shall endure. ‘When a Saint works 
miracles, first of all he zs a Saint, and that is to be remembered, 
for it tells of long years of prayer and conflict, and modest secrets 
of corporal austerity. So if long fasting and great learning, and 
much toil, and vigils of preliminary ceremony were necessary before 
consecration, it would seem an easy exercise of power, when we 
consider the stupendous majesty of the work performed. But no! 
Five little words, and it isdone. . . . But why all this facility? 
For the same reason as the great motley crowd of priests, for us, for 
our sakes, for our convenience.” (Faber, BI. Sacr. p. 77, 78). 


(To be continued) 





COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Intellectual Standard of Our Priests 


To the Editor, THe HomiLetic AND PastTorAL REvIEW: 


A writer in the June issue of your Review maintains, in an article 
entitled “Are Our Priests Intellectual Men?” that our priests are not 
intellectual because they do not show intellectual tastes. In the June 
14th number of “The Echo,” a writer, whom I judge to be a layman, 
takes issue with the above mentioned article. I doubt whether it was 
prudent to comment on such an article in a paper with a general circu- 
lation. The writer advertises the evil in trying to excuse it. 

The first part of “The Echo” article tends to deny the charge that 
our priests are not intellectual. Yet the writer seems to contradict 
himself when he writes, “He (the Homiletic writer) refuses to accept 
pressure of parochial work or lack of time as legitimate excuses.” 
This looks as though the writer is aware that the accusation is true. 
Excuses for what? Surely not for failing to develop intellectual tastes. 
The Homiletic writer maintains that these tastes should have been 
developed in the Seminary. There were no “pressure of parochial 
work” and “lack of time” in the seminary. They may be excuses for 
not being able to satisfy intellectual tastes, but surely not for the lack 
of them. I know priests who have intellectual tastes and at the same 
time are very busy men. Time consumed at their work makes it 
impossible for them to satisfy these tastes as much as they desire. 
They bring their tastes to their work and their work shows the influ- 
ence of their tastes. So is it with every priest, whether his tastes be 
high or low. But the priest shows his preferences in his spare time. 
Does he prefer to waste that time on useless talk or reading, or does 
he apply himself to something worth while? Has he developed a taste 
for study, or for frivolous things? It is a question of tastes and 
preferences. 

In the second part of his reply, the writer in “The Echo” attempts to 
prove “that the importance of the intellectual standard is unduly 
exaggerated.” He states: “Priests are needed with executive and 
business ability, and priests are needed who find themselves at home 
in agricultural sections, and others who are content to labor in indus- 
trial centers. Whether the attainment of a high degree of intellectu- 
ality is practically possible under such conditions may be seriously 
doubted.” 

No one will deny that it is thus impossible for the man who has no 
intellectual tastes and preferences. But it is not so impossible for a 
man with them. But why speak of a “high degree of intellectuality” ? 
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A priest who is busied by parochial activities may not be able to reach 
that degree of intellectuality which another man may who devotes a 
considerable part of his time to study. But if he has acquired an 
intellectual taste, he will be in a position to attain a higher degree of 
intellectuality by systematic application to his books. At least, he will 
not deteriorate. Why should that be impossible for a priest which is 
not only possible, but actual, for men in other walks of life? There 
are many executives and business men who, despite the stress of their 
work, have developed in themselves a surprising intellectuality. As 
a matter of fact, which priests have made the best pastors: those with 
intellectual tastes or those without? 

Again, the writer states, “Besides, a not-too-advanced mental de- 
velopment, as well as unpretentious tastes and preferences, may be a 
saving grace in the case of many priests. Take the case of a priest 
whose lot is cast with a simple rural community and who has to live 
the life of his people and has few intellectual associates. If his state 
of intellectual and social culture were too far above the plane of his 
surroundings, would he be content with his lot? Would not the 
efficiency of his ministry be impeded? The same observation holds 
good for many city parishes, composed, for the greater part of poor, 
of uneducated people with whom the priest spends his living days.” 

Will a priest so situated have “few intellectual associates”? The 
beauty of a man with intellectual tastes is that his books are his 
associates. They will always be his. It is generally the man 
(especially in a rural community) without these associates, these intel- 
lectual safeguards of priestly sanctity, who is endangered spiritually. 
The man with intellectual tastes can rise to any level, but the man 
without them cannot. Are our Catholic people uneducated? If they 
are, must they remain so? Possibly the writer may find in what he 
recommends (which needs no recommendation for it is too often the 
fact) the explanation of his own paper’s complaint: “The Brick and 
Mortar Stage of Catholicity.” Too many Catholics are learned in 
every subject but their religion. Why? Too many priests are unin- 
tellectual men. How few Catholic young people pursue a higher edu- 
cation in parishes where priests without intellectual tastes are to be 
found. A man cannot inspire others with ambitions he does not feel 
himself! Our Catholic people look to the priest for leadership even 
in matters of education. Christ became man to uplift us, and His 
priests are ordained for the same purpose. Too many priests descend 
to the level of the people. My experience has convinced me that priests 
with intellectual tastes have done and are doing the most constructive 
and effective work among the people. 

The writer holds intellectual taste to be a hindrance to the priest’s 
contentment. He fails to make a distinction, Intellectual tastes in 
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the priest have a rather close relation to his spirituality. But these 
two must not be confused. The evil which he fears, viz., the lack of 
contentment, is the result of little spirituality and not of much intel- 
lectuality. If his acquaintances are intellectual priests who are dissatis- 
fied with cheir lot, there are many unintellectual ones. And are his “in- 
tellectual” priests really intellectual or cultured? It is to be greatly 
feared that they have the knowledge “that puffeth up” and “are wise 
in their own conceits” and mistake wealth for virtue, riches for refine- 
ment, and snobbery for culture. 

He goes on: “Finally, Christ Himself chose as His Apostles not 
learned men but poor uneducated fishermen.” 

True, the Apostles were not learned according to the standards of 
the world. When Christ selected them their thoughts were of a 
worldly kingdom. But they were taught in the school of Christ. Let 
us disregard the special gifts they received on Pentecost. They may 
not have possessed high intellectuality but they possessed intellectual 
tastes. They had a knowledge of the Scriptures. We need men to- 
day who have sufficient intellectual tastes to study continually the 
Word of God. These uneducated fishermen knew how to deliver 
their message. Their one thought was Christ. 

Such arguments for a lower intellectual standard for the priesthood 
are not of great value. It is not necessary to quote at length the 
wealth of authority in favor of the highest possible standard for the 
priesthood. “Be ye perfect,” and knowledge is one of God’s 
perfections. 


Sea 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


SIXTH CENTENARY OF THE CANONIZATION OF 


St. THomAs AQUINAS 


The Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has published an encyclical letter, 
addressed to the Catholic Hierarchy of the world, on occasion of the 
sixth centenary of the canonization of St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
letter explains how the angelic doctor has been, for centuries, the 
model of all Catholic scholars, and how the Church has made him 
the patron of all Catholic schools. The Pontiff dwells at length on 
the sanctity and the eminent scholarship of the saint, his clear per- 
ception of things divine, and his wonderful ability to express in 
clear terms the most profound principles of theology and philosophy. 

The Holy Father desires that in all religious Orders and congre- 
gations, and in all Catholic schools, the memory of St. Thomas be 
honored with appropriate religious exercises, from July 18, 1923, 
until the end of the next year. Indulgences are granted for the 
triduums, octaves and novenas held in honor of St. Thomas. Special 
indulgences are granted to the churches and chapels of the Order of 
St. Dominic for the centenary exercises. (Encyclical Letters of Pope 
Pius XI, June 29, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XV, pages 309-326.) 


MISSIONARY EXPOSITION TO BE HELD AT THE VATICAN 


The S. Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith announces 
that the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, desires to hold a Missionary 
Exposition at the Vatican Palace in 1925, for the purpose of making 
the Catholic Foreign Missions better known, and to arouse greater 
interest in Catholic Foreign Mission work. The S. Congregation 
has issued instructions to the heads of the mission districts, in ref- 
erence to the objects to be collected and sent to Rome for the exposi- 
tion. (S. Congregation of the Propaganda, May 3, 1923; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. XV, page 373.) 


Process IN CASES OF DISPENSATION OF MATRIMONIUM RATUM 
Non-CoNSUMMATUM 


The S. Congregation of the Sacraments instructs the Ordinaries 
that in all cases where a dispensation is sought from the Holy See 
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in a matrimonium ratum non consummatum, two things are neces- 
sary: first, proof that the marriage was never consummated, and, 
secondly, that there is a just reason for the granting of the dispen- 
sation. Inasmuch as the Holy See has to leave it to the Ordinaries 
to investigate the facts and secure the proof of the non-consumma- 
tion of the marriage, the Holy See desires that the Ordinaries 
thoroughly instruct all parties concerned, that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the validity of the dispensation, and to the validity of the 
second marriage, that the statements as to the non-consummation of 
the marriage be truthful. For, unless the non-consummation of the 
marriage be proved, the Holy See cannot grant a dispensation. 
(S. Congregation of the Sacraments, May 7, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XV, page 390.) 

The S. Congregation of the Sacraments outlines the whole 
process of the case of matrimonium ratum non consummatum in a 
lengthy instruction in the August issue of the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis, pages 392-436. 

STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M., LL.B. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Is THE OBLIGATION OF KEEPING THE ParisH REcORDS A PERSONAL 
OBLIGATION OF THE Pastor? 

Question: May the pastor delegate another person, priest or lay secretary, 
to make the entries in the baptismal and other parochial records? It seems, 
according to Canon 777, that the pastor alone has the obligation to record the 
Baptisms. There appeared an article, “Parish Records,” in the Ecclesiastical 
Review, July, 1921, which seems to say that the obligation of the pastor to keep 
the records is a personal one. Will you please state the exact nature of this 
duty? PaRocHUS. 

Answer: Canon 470 speaks of the duty of the pastor to keep 
the parochial records, and that obligation is referred to again in 
various Canons which speak of the recording of Baptisms, Con- 
firmations and Marriages. In none of these Canons can an indica- 
tion be found that the obligation is personal to the pastor. The fact 
that the Code says the pastor should carefully make the necessary 
notations in the parochial records, does not imply that he should 
make it a personal labor. The pastor certainly has the obligation 
to see to it that the records are kept accurately, for he is responsible 
to the bishop for these records, but from this it does not follow that 
he must make the entries with his own hand. It is a well established 
principle in law that “quod per alium facit per se facere censetur.” 
In all cases where the law imposes a duty on a man holding office 
that duty is satisfied if it is performed by some secretary or other 
person, unless the nature of the duty or the explicit wording of 
the law make such a duty personal to the office holder. Hence the 
pastor satisfies his duty if he sees that the entries are made in the 
parochial records by others whom he entrusts with the work. 


NOVITIATE AND PROFESSION OF RELIGIOUS WHO HAVE PERMISSION 
To LEAVE THEIR COMMUNITY AND JOIN ANOTHER 


Question: If some Sisters, with permission of the Holy See, leave the re- 
ligious organization in which they have taken temporary vows, and join another 
organization, must they make novitiate and take temporary vows in the new 
community before they are allowed to take the perpetual, or final vows? Sup- 
posing that these Sisters had been in temporary vows for a sufficient number 
of years, so that they were ready to take perpetual vows in their first com- 
munity, must they remain in temporary vows in the new’ community, or can 
they be admitted to perpetual vows immediately after the novitiate in the new 
community? Vicartus GENERALIS. 
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Answer: Canon 542 rules that persons who actually are, or who 
have been, under vows taken in some religious community, cannot 
validly be received into another religious organization unless the 
Holy See grants permission. Therefore, the transition from one 
religious community to another is, in virtue of Canon 632, reserved 
to the Holy See. Canons 632-636 lay down certain rules for the 
transition from one religious organization to another. According 
to these rules, religious who have taken temporary vows in the first 
organization must make the novitiate in the new organization, then 
take temporary vows, and remain in these for three years, or for 
whatever longer period may be prescribed by the constitutions of the 
new community. 

} If a religious who is permitted to leave his community and join 
I another, has taken solemn vows, or simple perpetual vows, in the 
fi first community, he may be admitted to perpetual vows immediately 
after the novitiate in the new community, but Canon 634 gives the 
superior of the new community the right to keep the religious in 
probation for another year after the novitiate. At the expiration 
of that year, he must be either admitted to perpetual vows, or 
ordered to return to his first community. 

In the proposed case, the Sisters have not yet taken perpetual 
vows in the first community, therefore they can not be admitted to 
perpetual vows immediately after the novitiate in the new com- 
munity, but must take the temporary vows as prescribed by the 
Code and by the constitution of the new community. 
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Is THE MARRIAGE VALID WHERE DISPENSATION FROM DISPARITY 
oF CuLT Was GRANTED WITHOUT THE WRITTEN PROMISES? 








Question: If the priest, after explaining to the parties, one a Catholic, the 
other unbaptized, the law of the Church as to the obligations which the Catholic 
and the non-Catholic assume, should forget to take their promises in writing, 
is the marriage invalid, when the dispensation from the impediment of disparity 
of cult was granted by the bishop without the written promises? Pastor. 




















Answer: The Code, in Canon 1061, states that the promises 
should as a rule be made in writing, but the Code does not demand 
written promises as absolutely necessary for the validity of the dis- 
pensation. It is certain, however, that without at least the oral 
promises, no dispensation can be given by the bishop, and if he 
gives the dispensation without the promises, it is null and void, 
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and the marriage of a Catholic and an unbaptized person would be 
invalid. : 

In the proposed case, we believe that the substance of the law 
was observed, for the priest explained the law of the Church to the 
parties, and would not have asked for the dispensation, and wit- 
nessed the marriage, unless both parties assented to abide by the 
law of the Church in this matter. The petition for the dispensation 
should be accompanied by the written promises of the parties, and as 
far as the writer knows, the bishops of the United States do not 
easily grant dispensations unless written promises are submitted. 
If the non-Catholic party will not make the promises in writing, 
but promises orally not to interfere with the religion of the Catholic 
party and to raise the children as Catholics, the pastor should inform 
the bishop, who may grant the dispensation if he thinks fit. 


ABSOLUTION OF PERSONS RELAPSING INTO THE SAME SINS 


Question: 1. Canon 886 states: If the confessor cannot doubt the disposi- 
tion of the penitent who asks for absolution, the absolution must not be denied, 
nor delayed. Does that authorize a priest to absolve a “recidivus” without con- 
sidering the “signa doloris extraordinaria” as found in Gury? 

2. Again, Fereres, Vol. II, page 466, when treating “de absolutione recidi- 
vorum,” thus quotes Liguori: “Semper ac confessario non innotescit poenitenti 
omnino defuisse dolorem, ipsum obsolvere potest.” Can a priest satisfy his con- 
science by following that rule to the exclusion of what is said of the “recidivi.” 

3. Suarez says: “Non est necessarium confessarium persuasum habere, vel 
probabiliter opinari poenitentem perseveraturum esse; sufficit si prudenter putet 
ipsum hic et nunc paratum esse ad vitandum peccatum.” Can this rule also be 
safely followed in giving absolution to any “recidivi”? CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The Code merely says that when the confessor has no 
reason to doubt the proper disposition of the penitent, and the peni- 
tent asks for absolution, the confessor is not at liberty to deny or to 
delay the absolution, but must give it to the penitent. The difficulty 
is precisely that, in many cases, the confessor does not feel certain 
as to the disposition of the penitent. The “necessary disposition” 
requires that the penitent be sorry for his sins and resolved to avoid 
them in the future. Why did theologians speak of extraordinary 


signs of sorrow for sin? Because when a person has committed the 
same sin repeatedly, confessed, and soon afterward falls again, it is 
to be doubted whether the mere fact of confession implies that the 
person is sorry for his sins. Ordinarily, however, it may be taken 
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for granted that a person who makes the effort of coming to con- 
fession is really sorry for his sins, and desires to amend his life; 
that presumption is rightly in favor of all who come to confession 
and unless the confessor has reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
penitent, he should absolve him no matter how often he has relapsed. 

It is, generally speaking, correct to say that the confessor may 
absolve a penitent who shows some sign of true sorrow for his sins, 
and that sign is ordinarily the confession, itself, and sorrow includes 
the will to fight against all sins and especially those which one has 
confessed. Ordinarily, the confession is a sufficient indication of 
this good will and intention of the penitent. However, if the con- 
fessor finds that no effort was made to resist temptations to which 
the penitent has yielded repeatedly, or if the penitent unnecessarily 
exposed himself to temptations, or if the whole bearing of the peni- 
tent does not seem to show any real dread of offending God, then 
the confessor’s mind becomes uneasy, because there is reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the penitent’s sorrow for his sins. It is in 
such cases that moralists speak of some extraordinary sign, that is, a 
sign of sorrow above the mere fact of coming to confession. Yet, 
even in a case where the confessor doubts the sincerity of the sorrow 
for sin he may give the penitent the favor of the doubt. 

The number and the frequency of relapses into the same sin are 
not always signs that the penitent was not properly disposed in the 
previous confession. The circumstances under which the penitent 
lives, his character, his surroundings, the necessary dangers to which 
he is exposed, all these must be taken into consideration. Especially 
with young people there is necessary a great deal of patience, 
for they are by nature fickle. One moment their intentions may be 
of the best; another moment, and they have completely forgotten 
their resolution to avoid sin. Still, if they come to the Lord and 
acknowledge their misdeeds, and go away with the will to lead 
better lives, they may fall again, but they will at least not become 
indifferent to their sins. Hence we believe that it is sufficient that 
the confessor feel that the penitent is then and there willing to avoid 
in the future the sins he confesses. Though the priest foresees that 
the penitent will fall again, when the occasion arises, he may give 
absolution. Warning and encouraging the penitent to continue his 
fight against the sin will usually produce good results. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








fiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST 


Charity 


By WILFRID MUSGRAVE 


“Love therefore is the fulfilling of the law” (Romans xiii. 10). 
SYNOPSIS. I. Necessity of charity. 
II, What is charity? Love of God. 
Why? God has loved us. His goodness to us. 
III. Leve also neighbor. 
IV. Example of Christ. 


When we were children and were taught our catechism, one of 
the first questions asked was: “What must we do to save our souls?” 


And we answered in the words of the catechism: “To save our souls 
we must worship God by Faith, Hope and Charity.” And then we 
learnt that “Faith alone will not save us—we must also have Hope 
and Charity.” And of the three theological virtues, as they are 
called, the greatest is Charity. 

Let us consider briefly this, the greatest of all virtues, Charity. 


THE MEANING OF CHARITY 


It is defined for us as a supernatural gift of God by which we love 
God above all things, and our neighbor as ourselves for love of 
God. We must love God and love our neighbor. They are, says 
St. Gregory, “two links of the same chain,” and neither can exist 
without the other. “For he that loveth not his brother, whom he 
seeth, how can he love God, whom he seeth not?” (i St. John iv. 
20). We must love God, for this is the first and greatest of God’s 
commandments. If we seek for a further reason for loving God 
we find it in these words of St. John, “God has first loved us.” “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten son” and He it 
was who “suffered for us,” leaving us the example of His love. 
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Moreover, God is in Himself so good to us that He should be the 
natural object of our love. He has given us everything we have. 
He has made us, endowed us with certain gifts of body and soul, 
and given us everything necessary for our comfort and sustenance. 
Whatever we eat or drink comes from God. The clothes we wear, 
whether of wool, of cotton or of silk, come from God who provides 
the materials out of which they are made. St. Paul well reminds 
us “What have ye, that ye have not received ?” 

God shows His goodness to us by His continual gifts, and on this 
account, if for no other reason, we should love Him in return. It is 
this aspect of “goodness” which serves as a magnet to attract our 
wills to God. For the human will has been so endowed by God 
that it seeks ever its greatest good. God is the Greatest Good, the 
“Summum Bonum,” and so the will cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing less than God. Before the will can act at all, it must have the 
object presented to it by the intellect. It is as if the intellect 
prompted, “Here is something good—seek it.” And it is important 
to remember this, for sometimes people confuse the love arising 
merely from the senses with that of the will following the guidance 
of the intellect. 

The senses may be attracted by something whose color and form 
delights and stimulates, but the realization by the intellect that this 
attraction is in no degree good prevents the will from desiring it. 
For example, a brightly colored mixture in a bottle will appeal to 
the senses of a child and the little one will stretch out his hand 
and cry for it. Now the mixture may be a deadly poison, and it is 
for that reason the intellect warns the will that it is not something 
“good.” 

So, also, is it with love of God. The will must always yearn for 
God and prefer Him before all else, because the intellect, enlightened 
by God, gives it reason for its choice. 

This is what is connoted when it is said that we should love 
God above all things. Many good and devout souls sometimes 
find it difficult, for they do not feel the love they think they should. 
However, as we have said, it is not a question of sensual feelings 
but of the will. God sometimes allows us to experience that ex- 
traordinary joy which comes from loving Him, but many of His 
chosen friends have been denied for years this sensual prompting 
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of His love. For nearly thirty years St. Rose of Lima experienced 
neither joy nor devotion as a result of her faithfulness to God’s 


service. 

A woman will say that she feels a greater love for her husband 
than she does for God, but in spite of her feelings, she really has 
a greater love for God. It can easily be assayed. Her husband may 
wish her to do something she recognizes as wrong. She is severely 
tempted, but refuses to do it because God will be offended. She 
indicates by her action that she loves God more than she does her 
husband. 


Our Actions SHOULD REFLECT OuR LOVE 


“If you love Me, keep My Commandments.” That is what is 
meant by loving God above all things. 

By this is meant that we must have the love of Benevolence, 
which prompts us to seek always for the well-being of our neighbor. 
We must love him for God’s sake, though not with the same inten- 
sity. Our neighbor has been described for us by our Lord in His 
parable of the Good Samaritan. The love we hold our neighbor 
Our Lord says we hold for Himself. “As long as ye did it to one 
of my least brethren, ye did it to Me.” 


Therefore let us resolve to develop in ourselves this noble virtue 
of Charity. It has been well said that supreme love needs special 
pain to reveal itself. “Christ suffered for us.” Oh, what an 
example has our Divine Saviour given us of the generosity of His 
love! He has given everything He possessed for us, and by the 
greatness of His sacrifice, has proven the immensity of His love. 


“Christ suffered for us, leaving the example.” Grant, O God, 
that we may follow the example of our beloved Master, and in our 
suffering, as come it must, let us welcome an opportunity to prove 
our love. May Charity ever remain enshrined within our hearts, 
there to dwell in the company of Faith and Hope. And may we 
always be actuated by the realization that “love therefore is the ful- 
filling of the law.” 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTBR PENTECOST 
Why Does God Spare the Wicked? 


By THomas M. SCHWERTNER, O.P. 


“Let both grow together until the harvest” (Matt. xii. 30). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The presumption of reformers. 
Il. The position of sinners in the Almighty's scheme of things. 
III. God rewards every act of goodness. 
IV. We should have compassion for sinners. 





The husbandman’s conduct in allowing the tares to grow together 
with the wheat until the harvest time, is a course of action utterly 
incomprehensible to a large part of the world today. For, the 
lobbyists and professional reformers who seek to make all men 
righteous by sumptuary legislation, are simply trying to dispose of 
the lawbreaker—and every sinner is a lawbreaker—as expeditiously 
and efficaciously as possible. They can understand the wonderful 
condescension of God toward the just, chief among whom they 
reckon themselves, “who are not as other men,” but they cannot 
comprehend the length and depth of His mercy toward sinners. 
Presuming to penetrate the inscrutable counsels of God so that they 
may learn secrets of statecraft, modern morality and social uplift, 
they put the stole of righteousness upon their shoulders, that they 
may securely sit in judgment, in high places, on those whose feet 
are treading the ways of sin. Disrespecting what God Himself 
respects, namely, man’s freedom, they conspire with politicians to 
turn out plaster of Paris saints, Puritan clowns, austere Punches, 
and law-made pharisees. It may be well for us, therefore, to ask 
ourselves this morning why God spares the wicked. We cannot 
hope to fathom or understand all the reasons for the Godhead’s 
conduct toward the unjust, but we can in prayerful humility hope to 
sense slightly the mercy which found its best exemplification in 
Jesus, the Friend of sinners, the Father of all us prodigals, the good 
Shepherd who left the ninety-nine good sheep in the desert to find 
one that was lost, the divine Physician who came to cure a sin-sick 
world. 


Gop’s MERCY AND THE POWER OF His GRACE 





Because God made man, He respects him. Man is the master- 
piece of God’s creative hand, and He knows what is in the human 
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heart. There may be weakness, blindness and sin in man’s heart, 
but there are also potentialities and capacities for doing good. God 
never disowns the work of His hands so long as life lasts. Because 
He is infinite in His mercy, as in His justice, He can afford to wait 
until judgment time to make all things conspire toward the accom- 
plishment of His own ends. Therefore, though He might justly 
cast into hell the man who has committed his first mortal sin, He 
in His mercy repairs the evil which man has wrought through 
ignorance or malice. Having built the human house, God tries in 
every way to strengthen it and keep it in repair. If men misuse the 
instruments which He has put within their reach, if they rear 
weird and bizarre buildings out of the materials of their life, if they 
build upon insecure foundations, He is loving and kind enough to 
remedy all defects, provided they but call upon Him for help and 
pardon. 

God knows better than man the powers of His divine grace. In 
His sight, nothing can compare with grace, which, like electric 
power, can light up the darkness of men’s hearts in the twinkling of 
an eye. The most insignificant human things often switch on this 
electric fluid. Since God is eternal, there is a chance of conversion 
as long as a breath of life remains in man. Therefore, God does not 
tear up the wheat with the tares. Had Jesus, like a headstrong, 
narrow-minded, irate husbandman, torn up the tares, Matthew, the 
publican, Saul, the persecutor, Mary Magdalen, the public woman, 
Zacheus, the gouger, would never have had the opportunity of 
turning to God in repentance. If only those who had preserved 
themselves from mortal sin all during their lives were destined to 
be saved, the number of the elect would be discouragingly small; 
but because God is goodness, and can draw good out of evil, He 
gives to every sinner the opportunity of turning from his ways, 
and of being renewed in Christ by sorrow and a firm purpose of 
amendment. 


SERVICE OF THE WICKED TO THE JUST 


Wicked men, even in their sin, are serviceable to the righteous. 
Had there not been ten human monsters presiding over the destinies 
of pagan Rome, there would not be in heaven, at this moment, a 
vast army of martyrs “bearing palm branches in their hands, fol- 
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lowing the Lamb whithersoever It goeth.” ‘Without the vexations 
that are caused by the wickedness of men, there would be little 
opportunity for the exercise and development of patience in the just. 
And, in addition, sinners serve as warning examples for those who 
profess to follow the Master. Many a man walking on the high 
road of spirituality is kept humble by the sight of those who have 
deliberately chosen to keep to the gutter. The sight of wickedness 
all about sobers and steadies us to such good effect, that we take 
no chances, we resist small beginnings, and fear to dally, even in 
the smallest way, with the immutable moral laws of God. 

Again, the wicked show forth the goodness and justice of God. 
Since the Almighty created us out of His goodness, and since we 
continue in life on that same condition, we must ascribe it solely 
to His divine goodness if sinners are permitted to live and thus 
enjoy the opportunity of repentance. His mercy prevails as long as 
there is a possibility of our conversion. Eventually, in His own 
good time, when the measure of our iniquity has been filled, and the 
vials of His wrath have overflowed, He will assert His strictest 
justice to the hardened and impenitent. Then He will say in the 
words of Abraham to Dives: “Son, remember that thou didst 
receive good things in thy lifetime, and likewise, Lazarus evil 
things, but now he is comforted and thou art tormented” (Luke 
xvi. 25). Just as a leaky vessel sinks to the depths of the ocean 
when it is filled with water, so will the sinner weighed down by his 
crimes sink into the abyss of God’s wrath. 


How SINNERS ARE REWARDED FOR THEIR Goop DEEDS 


Again, even the most wicked of men are worthy of some mercy 
and reward, for no man is entirely corrupt. There are kind actions, 
noble impulses, generous thoughts and forgiving words in the life- 
stories of the greatest criminals. This is so generally recognized, 
that we have a universal adage to the effect that there is honor even 
among thieves. It would be contrary to God’s justice if even these 
small, rare and intermittent acts were left to go unrewarded. 
Plainly, such sporadic, merely natural outbursts of goodness and 
such inconstant following of the Master from afar could not merit 
eternal life! ‘The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence and only 
the violent bear it away.” Therefore, our imitation of Christ must 
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be supernatural, consistent and constant; we must always follow the 
Master, and this is precisely what the sinner does not do. He 
accepts that part of the moral law which appeals to his tastes or 
whims, performs good actions, if they give him personal satisfaction 
or bring him temporal reward, and goes out of his way to befriend 
his neighbor, if he feels the inclination or if his good nature stimu- 
lates friendliness. If a cup of cold water will receive its reward, 
then certainly such kindly actions must command some paltry toll. 
This is paid by the just Master in the present time. Hence, it is 
that hardened sinners prosper in this world. This is the heyday of 
their existence. “When the night cometh when no man can work” 
they will be found empty-handed, because “they have received their 
reward” in this life. 

Finally, the sight of wickedness and the prosperity of sinners 
presents an opportunity to test and measure our belief in divine 
Providence. If we believe in God at all, we must concede that all 
things will eventually turn out according to His own merciful 
designs. Everything created is part of a superb plan; even evil 
men play their own sorry part in the general economy of things. 
When we suffer misfortune or wince under the sneer of God’s 
enemies, when we eat the bread of exile whilst the invaders are enjoy- 
ing the fat of the land, there is ample opportunity for us to trust our- 
selves lovingly to the Providence of God. “Whom the Lord loveth 
He chastiseth” is a scriptural word that has been borne out in every 
age; but if He chastise us, it is because only by such means that 
we can be kept in the proper attitude of heart and mind. 


Our Love SHOULD EXTEND EVEN TO THE SINNER 


Here, then, are only a few of the more obvious reasons why God 
does not summarily dispatch the wicked. If God can"be long- 
suffering in His mercy, then surely we, “who have offended in 
many things,” can do no better than be charitable toward our failing 
brothers. In the parable of the unjust steward, our Lord reminds 
us that just as we have received mercy at the hands of God, so, 
likewise, must we deal mercifully with our fellows. If a debt of 
many talents was washed away because of our prayer, then surely we 
can condone the penny’s-worth failings of our neighbors. “If any 
man say he love God and hate his neighbor, he is a liar and the truth 
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is not in him.” Compassion for the sinner is one of the outstanding 
lessons to be learned from our divine Saviour’s life. Whilst He 
bitterly condemned the sinner’s wrongdoing, He was the soul of 
compassion to the poor wanderer. Trusting in divine Providence, 
we can leave safely in His hands the righting of our wrongs and 
the correcting of the injustices of this world. The world is His as 
much as is each individual in it. St. Paul says: “Ye are not your 
own, ye are Christ’s because bought with a price.” If this is true, 
it follows necessarily that we need not promulgate new command- 
ments when we have at hand the Ten Commandments of God and 
the Gospel law. We dare not make up a catalogue of new sins, as 
our modern reformers seek to do, since God long ago laid down a 
law which is immutable and unchangeable. Behind His law is the 
only sanction which can lead men to observe it. If the wicked dis- 
regard His law and outrage its sanctions, then the Lord will deal 
with them according to His justice, when life is over. But for the 
present He allows the tares to grow, lest in rooting them up He 
likewise destroy the wheat, namely, the peace of mind and of heart 
of His faithful children, and the order of society which He per- 
mitted to be established by men under His eyes. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Kingdom of Heaven 


By J. B. CULEMANS 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard seed” (Matt. xi. 31). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The priest devotes himself to preaching the Word so as to 
extend Christ’s kingdom. 
II. The faithful raise children for God’s kingdom. 
III. Constant codperation of priest and people will foster the 
growth of Christ’s Church. 


Among the simple and striking narratives in which the Gospels 
abound, there is perhaps none which expresses so briefly and so 
forcibly the wonderful and continuous growth of the Church of 


Christ, as does this parable of the mustard seed, and the correlated 
one of the leaven hidden in three measures of meal. 


Small as the mustard seed, invisible to the eyes of the world as 
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the leaven in the dough, the Church from the day of her foundation 
spread and grew rapidly, until it embraced all races and all nations 
of the earth. And like every healthy living organisrh, the Church 
under the guidance and care of her divine Founder, never ceases 
to increase with the passing centuries. Old, yet ever young, she 
goes on offering shelter, refuge and salvation to rich and poor, to 
savage and civilized, to learned and unlearned. Nay, Christ our 
Lord calls upon us all, His children, to help in fostering her growth 
and in spreading her influence. There is a distinct duty imposed 
upon us to hearken to that call and to work in the measure of our 
ability to fulfill that duty. 


THE PRIESTLY RESPONSIBILITY 


In the first place, it is the duty of the priest to spread Christ’s 
kingdom. For that purpose he was called by God and set apart 
from men. He must preach Christ and Him crucified, and bring 
the glad tidings of salvation to those who sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. ‘Woe to me if I preach not the Gospel,” said 
St. Paul. And every priest justly trembles at the thought of the 
responsibility he has assumed, and the strict accounting that will be 
demanded of his stewardship. He must preach the Word always; 
he must reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience. Vigilant always, 
he must labor in all things, as St. Paul admonishes. 

And not only among you, in these civilized surroundings, must 
he announce the heavenly truths. He is called upon to go far 
afield to foreign climes and strange nations. There he lives often 
amidst squalid surroundings and in direst poverty, adapting himself 
to unfamiliar customs, studying and using a strange language. By 
dint of patience, prayer and example he succeeds at length in draw- 
ing to himself a few followers. Slowly and gradually he wins 
their confidence, opens their minds to revealed truth, changes the 
ingrained, heathen habits of centuries. He guides them away from 
immorality and superstition. He instructs their children. He 
watches them grow around him in an atmosphere of faith and love. 

Perhaps, after many years, some boy, thus rescued from paganism, 
ascends the altar to become himself a minister to his own people. 
That is the crowning success of the missioner’s career. It is the 
happiness that sweetens all suffering, the blessing that makes up 
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for all the privations borne, and to be borne in the future. Indiffer- 
ence, ill-treatment, persecution, may fall to his lot. He bears them 
all with the patience that only a boundless faith in Christ and an 
unfaltering love for Him can make endurable. Nothing daunts 
him. He must extend Christ’s Kingdom. The Church must grow. 


THE Priest’s GREATEST PRIVILEGE 


Nor is the priest’s activity confined to preaching. He must 
administer the Sacraments. He receives the new-born infant into 
the Church by Baptism. From that moment the priest remains at 
the child’s side to guide him through life to the portals of eternity. 
With infinite care he prepares the child for its first Confession. He 
welcomes it at the Lord’s Table, where he may taste and see that 
the Lord is sweet. As the child grows in age, and perhaps, alas, 
in sin, the priest is ever ready to forgive, to exhort, to strengthen 
anew the burdened soul with the Food of the strong. He is present 
to join the child, become a man, in holy wedlock and to bless that 
union which Christ Himself has sanctified. 

Or, he may lead the young woman, who has heard the higher call, 
to the quiet and peace of the cloister, and assist the young man to 
choose the Lord as his inheritance and his portion forever. 

Irrespective of the calling in life to which God has destined us, 
the priest stands near us all for the last time when the final sum- 
mons comes, to confer the Sacraments of the dying, and to bid the 
soul go forth in hope from its earthly dwelling. Both the priest’s 
calling and his work are divine. His task is never done. After he 
has devoted himself to it with unflagging zeal for years, he must 
own that he is still an unworthy servant. Whether at home or 
in the mission field, his first and only concern must ever be to spread 
the Kingdom of Christ, to exert himself with all his might for its 
growth among men. And all the time he must watch, lest, after 
having preached to others, he become himself a castaway. 

Those outside the Church sometimes wonder and fail to under- 
stand what gives the Catholic priest so exceptional a position among 
his flock, as teacher and dispenser of the Sacraments. It is due 
solely to the fact that he speaks and acts with divine authority 
as the personal representative of Jesus Christ. He has dedicated 
himself and his all to the Great High Priest. He has given up 
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the pursuit of this world’s goods and pleasures. He finds his riches, 
his joy, his reward, in being the shepherd of an ever-growing sheep- 


fold. 


RELATION OF PRIEST AND LAYMAN 


And yet, alone the priest is powerless. He cannot perform his 
work efficiently without the constant and faithful codperation of a 
devoted laity. You, Christian men and women, are in a real sense, 
and must be, the priest’s co-workers. On you, also devolves the 
duty of furthering the growth of the Church. It is a duty that none 
can shunt. 

It is not required that you loudly proclaim your Catholicity in 
speech. But it is necessary that you should live, act, speak in such 
a manner that all who come in contact with you, can see that you 
are Catholics. If deeds are more eloquent than words, this is 
especially the case in religion. The sweet odor of your faith should 
pervade your surroundings. In the measure that you make your 
faith attractive to those outside, will you draw them on, and win 
them, if not to join the Church, at least to respect it and honor it. 
And this again is often but the first step to conversion, and a con- 
sequent increase in the sheepfold of the Master. 

And you Catholic fathers and mothers are in a special manner 
the foundation and the pillars of the Church. Christ has united 
you for life. You have plighted your troth before His altar, and 
He has blessed it. He has granted you the privilege, He has 
imposed upon you the duty of raising children to His honor and 
glory, of giving members to His Church on earth and of peopling 
heaven with immortal souls. 

How beautiful in God’s sight is the home where a true Christian 
spirit reigns, a spirit of prayer, of submission to the divine will, of 
deep attachment to the Church, her teachings and her practices. 
How beautiful the home where angels bend over the cradle of little 
children, made in the image and likeness of God! Happy, indeed, 
supremely happy, are those parents who understand and appreciate 
the sublimity of their calling to holy wedlock, which makes them 
as it were, co-creators with God of immortal beings. The troubles 
and trials, the cares and worries that always accompany their state 
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of life, are light and easily bearable when viewed with the eyes of 
faith. 

Look at your trials as the worldling looks at the inconveniences 
and troubles of family life, and they will become a burden easily 
magnified, heavy and irksome, and to be avoided at all costs. To 
the worldly father the child is no longer a welcome angel, sent by 
God, to be regenerated in Holy Baptism and prepared to see Him 
face to face. It is looked upon as but a new source of trouble, and 
its eternal destiny is not even given consideration. 


DuTIES ACQUIRED BY MARRIAGE 


In the early days of the Greek and Roman republics, when public 
morality was valued highly, those families were held in greatest 
honor who gave to the State the largest number of citizens. The 
same was true in the early days of our own republic. The children 
of these American pioneers peopled our prairies, tilled our vast 
expanses of fertile land, built our cities and developed our indus- 
tries. If the welfare of these early States was so much thought of 
by its citizens; if the development of our colonies was thus advanced 
by the large families of the first settlers, how much more highly 
should Christian parents esteem the wonderful privilege that is 
theirs, of contributing to the development of the Church on earth 
and to the increase of the citizenship of heaven! 

Yours, Christian parents, is the happiness of opening the hearts 
and the minds of your little ones to the knowledge and‘ love of God. 
Yours is the blessed task of teaching them to love virtue and to shun 
evil. Be ever mindful of your obligations and fulfil them in the 
spirit of Christ, in a spirit of unselfish consecration to His cause. 
Do not, I beg you, be deceived by the appearance of ease and com- 
fort in those households where duty is shirked and matrimony dis- 
honored. Those people without children are to be pitied rather 
than envied. While bearing the name of Christians, they live the 
life of pagans. They try to soothe their consciences with all manner 
of vain excuses that deceive only themselves. There is a great void 
in their hearts. They are strangers to the only joy that is enduring: 
the joy that springs from the sacrifices made to carry out the com- 
mand of Christ. 

And they will not escape the just judgment of God on that dread 
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day when the thoughts of all hearts will be revealed and the hidden 
secrets of the soul laid bare. The cause of Christ is our common 
cause. The increase of His Church is our common aim. It is the 
one purpose worth living for and suffering for in this world. 
Priest and people must ever have this common end in view, and work 
for its realization. We are ail instruments in the hand of Christ. 
When we cooperate, each in our own sphere, to the fullest extent of 
our powers, and with never-flagging zeal, then the Church of 
Christ will grow as did the mustard seed. It will expand like the 
measures of meal under the action of the leaven. The truth of 
Christ’s parable will be vindicated through the ages. 


THE LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Judged by the Gospel 
By Huau F. Brunt, LL.D. 


“Heaven and carth shall pass, but my words shall not pass” 
—(St. Matthew xxiv. 35). 


SYNOPSIS. The Gospel, epitomized in this text, makes the final judgmeat: 


I. The material world will be destroyed. 
A. God will destroy His own handiwork. 
B. Man’s handiwork of the past has been destroyed. 
C. Man’s present handiwork will be destroyed as well 

as the past. 

II. The man who is of this material world will be destroyed. 

III. The only way to escape this destruction is to be free of the 
material world. 


Today is the last Sunday after Pentecost and the last Sunday of 
the ecclesiastical year ; and next Sunday, the first Sunday in Advent, 
is the first Sunday of the ecclesiastical year. On every Sunday of 
that year the Church selects certain portions of the Gospels to be 
read to the faithful. This she does not do in a haphazard manner, 
even though every word of the Gospels is divine. She has her 
own beautiful plan; there is a fine fitness of things in the way she 
chooses and applies to every special occasion the Word of God. So 
on these two Sundays, the first and the last, the beginning and the 
end, she dramatically repeats that Gospel which deals with the 
great, vital thing in the life of every man, his eternal salvation, 
for him the beginning and the end of all things. She sets up before 
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his eyes the two standards, that of the world and that of the Cross; 
she repeats to him in the vivid words of Christ what will even- 
tually happen to everything that is enrolled under the standard of 
the world and under the standard of the Gospel. The burden of 
the refrain on these two Sundays, which are as prologue and 
epilogue to the great drama of the Gospel, are the words she 
leaves ringing in our ears—‘‘Heaven and earth shall pass, but my 
words shall not pass.” Herein has Christ epitomized, as it were, 
His Gospel, reminding us that the Gospel to which we have listened 
Sunday after Sunday is the only rule of life for man; that all the 
material things of the world to which it is opposed will be de- 
stroyed; that the man who gives his soul to the world will share 
in its destruction; and that if he would escape this destruction he 
must live his life in conformity with the teaching of the Gospel. 


THE MATERIAL WorLD WILL BE DESTROYED 


It should be very easy to convince a thinking man, even if he 
have no faith, that the material heavens and earth will pass away. 


He sees them, indeed, disintegrating under his very eyes. The 
waves are gradually pounding the rocks to dust. Created things 
lose the energy that perpetuates them. There cannot be an 
indefinite progression of spring-times. Scientists calculate how 
long it will be before the sun is a dead body; they figure in millions 
and millions of years, a long time quite impossible for us to 
grasp, but it is merely time; there will be an end. All the heavenly 
bodies are progressing to disintegration. 

But these promised millions of years are an uncertain posses- 
sion. The end may come at any time: “For as lightning cometh 
out of the east and appeareth even unto the west; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of Man be.” Christ’s description of this 
end is terrible. The beautiful world, the inspiration of saints 
and poets, the glories of nature, sea and sky, mountains and 
valleys, flowers and trees, all will be destroyed. All were created 
for man, and they will not be needed when man ceases to exist 
on earth. 

If all the handiwork of God shall pass, the firmament and 
all, what of the little works of man? His little history 
is made up of the story of things that have passed. History 
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eventually is nothing but names. Peoples that gloried in 
their own importance have left scarcely their name as a heritage. 
Their dust has mingled with the sands of the desert. Mighty 
Egypt has left a few pyramids, a few hieroglyphs, a few antiques, 
and the desert sands covering Pharaohs and slaves. Even the 
site of older civilizations is uncertain. Even younger civilizations 
have left but a printed page here and there to save them from total 
oblivion. How futile the struggle against the march of time! 
Death and disintegration inevitably conquer. What a story one 
reads in the rows of antique coins in the museum. The bit of gold 
stands for all that it could buy in the days when it was freshly 
minted. It is the sign of the struggle for things that pass. Once 
the key to lust, hate, the comfort of the body; now the hands that 
hold it are dust and all the gold in the world could not now pur- 
chase one thing they desire. 

Everywhere is the evidence of the passing of man’s handiwork 
and man himself. Meditating on this, the pessimistic poet cries 
out, “Where are the snows of yester year?” So muses Shakespeare : 


“TImperious Caesar dead and turned to clay 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


So Ecclesiasticus: “For all flesh is as grass, and all the glory 
thereof as the flower of the grass. The grass is withered, and the 
flower thereof is fallen away. But the word of the Lord endureth 
forever.” 

Somehow we exempt ourselves from this law of the passing of 
material things. We talk sentimentally and pityingly of past ages 
as if it were by some special misfortune that they perished. We 
fancy we shall escape their fate. We talk glibly of the “years to 
come.” We stand amid the ruins of Tyre and Sidon, but we de- 
clare that we shall build this American city to defy time. We are 
so wiser than the ancients, so much more scientific!) New York and 
London! They cannot be destroyed, for we are heirs to the wisdom 
of the ages. What energy we put into the building of a material 
world, the while we smile cynically at the builders of the pyramids. 
Yet while we build for generations yet unborn the desert sands 
prepare to cover us all. There is no escaping the divine judgment— 
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“All flesh is as grass.” It is the history of the world; it will be 
our history. ‘Heaven and earth shall pass.” 


MAN’s PLACE IN THE PASSING 


But all this has been declared a doctrine of pessimism. The 
Epicurean recognizes the fact of the passing of all things. But he 
is not worried. “Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die.” He admits that heaven and earth will pass; even a fool can 
read that. But his philosophy goes no further. He refuses to listen 
to Christ saying, “but my words shall not pass.” He is content to 
believe that his existence is wholly temporal. His attitude is a 
crime against reason. But a crime as great is the attitude of the 
super-optimist, the presumptuous soul. He admits that the world 
for which he labors, its honors, lusts, satisfactions, are all bound 
to pass, and that he will turn to dust. He is not worried; he pre- 
tends that he is the “captain of his soul” and that somehow all is 
going to be well. Hell does not disturb him. He fancies that he 
can give himself to the world and yet escape the consequences. It 
is optimism gone mad. Christ has thundered against it. “No 
man,” He says, “can serve two masters.” There is the world of 
earth, and the world of Christ; man must be either with Him or 
against Him. “Heaven and earth shall pass.” The world which 
Christ holds up for scorn will pass; and the man who associates 
himself with it, who thus becomes a part of it, cannot escape the 
same destruction. Temporal things are not our element; we are 
of Eternity. But we become in time like our associates. The 
man who sets his heart on temporal things becomes like those tem- 
poral things. The glitter of gold blinds him till, like Judas, he no 
longer sees the Master; he becomes identified with his lusts, they 
and he are one. Who serves the world, puts himself on the side of 
the world. If it is destroyed, he is destroyed with it. He must be 
either on the side of the things that pass or the things that do not 
pass. He cannot be on both sides. 

The one thing that remains is the Word of God, God and His 
justice. God has not left us in ignorance. Our salvation is not a 
matter of blind fate. He tells us that if we would escape destruc- 
tion we-must model our lives on the teachings of the Gospel. What 
folly to tie up our fate with ephemeral things. What doth it 
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profit? All the kingdoms of the world would be a poor exchange 
for the happiness of our soul. 

“Blessed are they who hear the Word of God and keep it.” There 
only is true blessedness; there only is the common sense of life. 
There only, indeed, is the true optimism. What matter if the 
material world does pass? It is after all only a bauble. The God 
who has made all these beautiful things, all these pleasures which 
seem so fascinating, can surely make others vastly fairer. 

And these eternal joys He gives to those who have believed His 
gospel—that the world is not worth laboring for since it brings 
destruction with it, but that the only thing worthy of our aspira- 
tions is the Kingdom of Heaven that shall not pass. 


FORTY HOURS’ DEVOTION 
Three Sermons by W. W. WHALEN 


III. The Fruit of the Tree 


“Every tree is known by its fruit. For men do not gather figs from thorns; 
nor from a bramble bush do they gather the grape’ (Luke vi. 44). 


SYNOPSIS. I. Without the Blessed Sacrament the Church would be dead 

and fruitless. 
II. Protestant teachings cannot draw souls. 

III, The fruits of the Blessed Sacrament in the Catholic Church. 

Conclusion: Let us show those fruits in our Catholic lives. 

To have a thorough understanding of the New Testament, the 

biography of the Son of God, one must know the Old Testament, 

which embraces the lives of His ancestors. Back through the cen- 

turies before Christ, we find evidences of the grain of mustard seed 

which grew into the colossal Catholic Church. And we chance 

upon symbols that foreshadow beautifully the great dogmas of the 
pillar and ground of the truth. 


THE Foop or LIFE 


In the garden of Paradise was the Tree of Life. Our first 
parents ate of its fruit, and thereby were preserved from ill-health 
and death. Had they never forsaken that tree for the forbidden 
fruit of that other, the grave would not have claimed them. . What 
a splendid type of the Holy Eucharist! The souls that feed upon 
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the Fruit of the altar shall not taste death forever. When the 
insidious germs of a sensual world attack those souls, the strength 
of that Divine Food has girt their loins, covered their hearts with 
the breastplate of justice, given them the shield of faith to extinguish 
all the fiery darts of the most wicked one. 

How pitiful, how unsatisfying the teachings of heretics who aver 
that Christ in the most impressive moment of His life, the hour of 
farewell to His followers, left but a little bread and wine, only that 
and nothing more, as a commemoration of Himself and His great 
work. His founding of the Blessed Sacrament was the last will and 
testament of a dying Father who wanted to live always in the souls 
of His chosen, as the blood of a natural father always lives in the 
bodies of his children. The God of wonders looked through His 
treasure house, and found no greater gift for His beloved ones 
than Himself, body and soul and Divinity. God, the Creator, 
blessed His son and daughter in the garden with a panacea which 
would have preserved their bodies, had they used it. God the 
Redeemer bequeaths a greater donation that will preserve their 
souls. 


FIGURES OF THE SUFFERING CHRIST 


Various countries, all consistent, but unteachable except by a hor- 
rible experience, have one after another expelled the priest from 
their territories. Priests in Ireland were hunted to their death by 
the English heretical bloodhounds. As Christ’s arms were extended 
on the cross, so were the consecrated limbs of His priests, the 
custodians of His hidden life, stretched on the rack. France drove 
away the men of the altar; and the little tabernacle doors stood open 
upon an empty tomb, where once had lived and blessed the Eternal 
Life. The Jews lied when they spread abroad the report that the 
timid disciples bore away the dead body of the crucified Christ 
while the Roman legionaries slept; but history tells the truth when 
she writes that atheistic rulers and Freemasons stole away the 
living Body from the tabernacle, while sleepy Catholics lay cuddled 
in lust and indifference. Those countries have seen the error of 
their ways. Some of them are candid enough to admit their mis- 
take; others lie on bravely; but never yet has happiness been built 
on the foundation of falsehood. 
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Perhaps it is only an old curé trudging down the bitter dusty 
road into exile; mayhap a disguised old soggarth creeping away 
from a village. But the angels cry in horror: “Ye fools! Ye are 
driving away Christ! As His thorn-crowned body was hooted up 
the hill to the cross, so now His spiritual body, His simple flock, 
will be slaughtered by the demons of hell. Your aged will close 
their weary eyes without the white Christ to smile at them in 
Viaticum. Your young, without Him to guard and guide and 
make strong, will begin the perilous journey of their long lives. Ye 
are crucifying the heart of your nation. Bring Him back, bring 
Him back, ere it’s too late!” 

The results of heresy are to-day evident in non-Catholic Chris- 
tianitv. The churches are empty, all the while growing more so. 
The persuasive words of human eloquence, the thrilling notes of 
almost angelic music, comfortable pews for which thousands of 
dollars were spent—these do not draw people to the churches, 
because Christ is not there. Now comes radio, and that still further 
helps to deplete the churches that do not house the Tabernacle. 
“Why should I go to your church,” argues the parishioner to his 
worried minister, ““when I can hear a far better sermon lying on 
my home lounge with a cigar in my mouth? Why go to listen to 
hymns, badly muffed by amateur choristers, when the radio brings 
me the finest religious singing?” 

Sermonizing is not what attracts the Catholic to his church, nor 
voices harmoniously blended in the choir. Caruso’s golden tenor is 
hushed in the grave; the liquid lyric soprano of the great Melba, 
the rich tones of Schumann-Heink’s contralto are beginning to 
show the effects of the years. That trio of marvelous voices at their 
finest and in one choir wouldn’t have the drawing power for Catho- 
lics of a small white-painted altar, where Mass is celebrated, and 
Christ silently comes down to His own, and His own receive Him. 
The most eloquent of the Y. M. C. A. preachers complained that 
the soldiers dodged their sermons in France, but those same preach- 
ers admitted that the Catholic priests, with their makeshift altars 
and their K. of C. kits, captured the boys without the slightest effort. 
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OBLIGATION OF THE MARRIED 


And the fruits of the old teachings that have never changed are 
revealed. The matrimonial tie is sacred. The eternal Son of God 
blesses the Catholic marriage, and forbids that the rich wine of 
conjugal love shall be watered by divorce. To the bride and groom, 
His voice echoes in the Church today, as it did through the beautiful 
hills of Judea: “Ye are holy, ye are the children of God. Be not 
united as the heathens who live only for their flesh. Your union is 


like that of Christ and His Church, a holy compact, which no 
human law can dissolve. Love is the soul, passion the body of your 
nuptial kiss. All bodies perish; souls live forever. Passion burns 
itself out till it is only a dead moon, but love, like the living sun, 
blazes always. Passion fading, the flower of love grows more 
resplendent 


““As men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Marriage is a blending of blood that binds two souls together. 
“Ye cannot shed the blood of marriage in the divorce courts. ’Tis 
the murder of a sacrament. Do not slaughter what I died to pre- 
serve.” And that mighty voice from the holy hush of the taber- 
nacle is heeded. The lawless lusts of the flesh and the pride of life 
fold their tents like the Arabs, and as silently steal away. 


Only in the Catholic Church does the child receive adequate pro- 
tection. Even before birth, before the mother’s love has blessed it 
with her first kiss, the memory of Bethlehem and the tired beast 
bearing the unborn Son of God through the cold night—that Babe 
whom Herod would gladly have slain, bespeaks justice for the 
child in the womb. “Thou shalt not kill!” is the Church’s warning 
to the ambitious mother who would live for fashion. “Thou shalt 
not kill!” is the cry that strikes white and dumb the father who is 
too self-centered. “Thou shalt not kill, and live in my fold!” is 
the penalty hurled at the physician who would put his hands on the 
helpless life for monetary considerations. 

There have been times when a father, trembling with joy and 
pride, brought his son to the baptismal font, and heard the boy 
called by his own name, while an eager mother waited at home, 
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feeling Mary’s loss when her Son was in the temple among the 
doctors. That night when the boy slept, the halo of holy love pro- 
tecting him, a man and wife kissed each other in gratitude, whisper- 
ing: “Thank God, thank God, we listened to the Church! We have 
given God a new soul. We have provided our beloved country 
with a new citizen. Our love is now purified. It has gone through 
the fiery furnace and has been purged of dross. We shall adore our 
Creator more than ever since He has shared with us His gift of 
creation. Why, we might have killed God’s great gift. Instead of 
being happy, our lives might have been tinged with remorse. This 
child is set for our resurrection. Always and ever let us listen to 
the voice of the Church.” 

We shall close our little meditation thankful that we, ourselves, 
have heard the voice of the Church, that she is guiding us through 
the labyrinth of this world, that we are not groping in the dark 
beyond the Light. We see the right road. We know. May our 
practice be never unworthy of our belief! May our actions, louder 
than our words, speak always of our knowledge and our faith, so 
that it will be said of us today as it was of the early Christians: 
“Indeed these are the children of God.” 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 
TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


BATTLE W1TH A GIANT 


“I can do all things in Him Who strengthened me” (Phil. iv, 13). 


Jesus spoke of the fishermen going out to sea with their net. They 
carry it out in their boat and cast it into the water, and afterwards 
drag it slowly to the shore. When they reach there and draw it up 
out of the water again, they usually find a great number of fishes 
in it. But the fishes are of different kinds. Some are good, these 
they gather into baskets and keep; others are vile, these they throw 
away. Jesus told His disciples that it would be thus at the end of 
the world. The angels will then come forth and separate the 
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righteous from the wicked, and will send away to be punished those 
who have not obeyed the Laws of God. 

In the evening, after He had spoken these things, both Jesus 
and His disciples went into a boat to sail over to the other side of 
the sea to Galilee. As they were crossing the sea, a great storm 
arose and the waves dashed into the boat and filled it with water, 
so that it was ready to sink. Jesus was asleep in the rear of the 
boat and His disciples awakened Him, saying, “Lord, save us, or 
we shall perish.” Jesus rose and spoke to the winds and the sea, 
saying to them, “Peace, be still.” And the wind ceased to blow and 
the sea became still. Then He asked His disciples why they had 
been afraid since He was with them. He asked them why they 
had so little faith. 

The Lord Master spoke and the sea was calm. The elements obey 
Him who created them. 

If God lends His assistance, the smallest and weakest human 
being will have the strength to conquer the strongest adversaries. 
Even a little boy once overcame a giant. 

There was once a shepherd boy named David, who lived out on 
the hills day and night, taking care of his father’s sheep. In the 
country where David lived, there were two high mountains with a 
valley between them. On one mountain were King Saul and his 
army. On the other mountain was encamped a fierce giant named 
Goliath, with an army of men who opposed King Saul. 

Every day this giant went up to a place on the mountain where 
all could see him. Upon his head was a helmet of brass and his 
great body was covered with brazen armor. 

There on the mountain top stood Goliath, challenging King 
Saul and his army in a very insulting manner. 

Saul’s soldiers trembled with fear. No one dared to go out and 
fight the giant. 

One day David was bidden by his father to take food to his 
soldier brothers. So he started early in the morning and carried 
the food to the mountain where the army of Saul was encamped. 

He saw the giant and heard what he said: he also beheld Saul’s 
soldiers running to their tents in fear. Then David spoke to King 
Saul, and offered to go and fight this giant. ‘“O King,” he said, 
“thy servant keeps his father’s sheep, and there came a lion and a 
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bear and took lambs out of my flock, and I went after them and 
killed them. I will kill this giant as I did the bear and the lion, 
since he has defied the army of the living God. The Lord who 
delivered me out of the paws of the lion will deliver me out of the 
hands of this giant.” 

Assured by the king of the blessing of God, he prepared himself 
for the encounter with the giant. He took his staff and his sling, 
and from a brook nearby chose smooth stones and put them in a 
shepherd’s bag which hung from his belt. 

Down the mountain he went, toward the giant. And down the 
mountain on the other side came the giant to meet the champion 
of King Saul; but when he saw who it was that came to fight him, 
he became angry. 

Fearlessly David ran to meet him. Taking a stone from his 
bag he placed it in his sling and let it fly straight at the giant’s fore- 
head. Goliath, stunned by the concussion, fell to the earth, but he 
had not been killed. Now David had no sword, but running up, he 
seized the giant’s own sword and cut off that monster’s head. 

Thus, the shepherd boy, with a sling, a stone and the help of 
God, conquered. 

You will never be called upon to do battle with a giant, nor to 
ward off lions from sheep, as David was. But there are spiritual 
battles that you must fight. Do you know that you have an enemy, 
powerful as a giant, in the devil? You must constantly and 
courageously oppose him, for he will endeavor to drag you down 
into hell. Remember, he tempted even Jesus. At one time he will 
appeal to your pride and at another time he will tempt you with 
improper thoughts and inordinate desires, but bear ever in mind, 
that a child of God must not submit; rather, he must always fight. 

But only those will conquer the devil who have the assistance of 
God’s help. So let us recommend ourselves to God night and 
morning; let us ask Him for the strength we need to defend our- 
selves successfully against the attacks of the devil. He has promised 
to assist all those who invoke His Holy Name. Let us always bear 
that in mind, and we may be sure that God is true to His promises. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


LitTLe THINGS 


“Whence then hath it cockle?” (Matt. xii. 27). 


The sinner inevitably seeks to excuse himself by minimizing the 
seriousness of his sin. “It doesn’t matter,” is the expression the 
average person uses in defending his sin against the accusation of 
his conscience. 


Anna is alone at home, her mother having gone out. She knows 
that a basket of apples has been stored in the pantry and that her 
mother does not wish her to take any. The devil advises her to 
satisfy her craving, but the girl’s conscience warns her: “Do not 
touch the fruit; it will be a sin.””’ However, she is weak and submits 
to the temptation. 


Children, all those who excuse themselves from the misdeeds they 


have committed, should observe the lesson in the story Jesus tells 
about the sower. 


A farmer sowed good seed in his field, but when the wheat began 


to grow from the seed, he hired a man to take charge of the field 
for him. When the wheat was ready to be cut the farmer went 
through his field once again and found cockle, or weeds, growing 
with the wheat. He could not account for it, until another farmer 
told him: “Whilst your hired man slept, a bad man came and sowed 
the cockle. It grew up with the good seed, as you see. Why did 
not someone remain awake and watch?” 

The cockle is a picture of sin, which worms its way into the heart 
and forces virtue out. You may say a venial sin does not amount 
to much, but do you think you will commit only a venial sin? The 
first sin leads to a second; the second to a third, and so on, until 
you are confronted with the temptation to commit a mortal sin, and, 
weakened by your habit to commit venial sins you are in great 
danger of mortal sin. 

You have often heard tell of wicked men, of robbers and mur- 
derers. If you were to consult the early history of these men, you 
would probably find that the majority were once good boys who 
fell into evil ways. At first they committed only slight offenses, 
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but these became gradually sinful habits. The boys went from bad 
to worse, and finally became outcasts. 

You all know the story of our first parents. The Lord God 
created a garden for Adam and Eve, which was called the Garden 
of Eden, and in which were found trees of every kind, trees of beauty 
and symmetry and trees that bore delicious fruit. 

God told Adam and Eve that the Garden of Eden was to be 
theirs, and that they might eat of the fruit of every tree except one. 
That was the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil. God warned 
Adam that if he ate of the fruit of that tree he would die. 

Now there was in the Garden of Eden a snake, who spoke to 
the woman, not by its own power but by the power of the devil. 
The devil, that evil spirit who enters our hearts and tempts us to 
sin, had entered into the snake and now tempted Eve. 

“Has God forbidden you to eat of the fruit of every tree in the 
garden?” the snake asked her. Eve answered that they were for- 
bidden to eat of the fruit of but one tree, and she told the snake 
which tree it was. 

Then the snake told her that if she and Adam ate of the forbidden 
fruit, they would not die. 

Eve looked at the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, and 
when she saw how appetizing the fruit was, she thought to herself, 
an apple is but a little thing: it will make no difference. So she 
picked one from the tree and ate it. Part of it she gave to Adam, 
who also ate. 


It was now toward evening, the time when God would appear 
and talk with them, but this time Adam and Eve were afraid and 
they hid themselves behind a tree. 

God called to Adam: “Where art thou?” 


Adam answered: “I heard Thy voice in the Garden and I was 
afraid and hid myself.” Then he confessed that he and Eve had 
eaten of the forbidden fruit. 

God then punished them by expelling them from the garden 
where He had walked and talked with them, and at the gate of 
Paradise He placed an angel with a flaming sword, so that neither 
might return. He told them that henceforth they would have to live 
by the sweat of their brow, and that after death their bodies would 
turn again into the dust from which the Lord God had made them. 
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There you see what terrible punishment is meted out by God for 
disobeying His commands. Eve thought it but a small matter to 
eat the apple, but the thing that did matter, and matter very ser- 
iously, was the breaking of God’s law, and this it is against which 
you must be on your guard. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE BLESSING OF TRIALS 


“For whom the Lord loveth, He chastiseth” (Hebr. xit. 6). 


The mustard seed is very tiny, yet it grows from a small seed 
into a tree upon whose branches birds build their nests. 

We might imagine from our Lord’s description of the mustard 
seed that only a short time is required for it to sprout and grow 
into a tree, but such is not the case. From the seed grows a tender 
sprout which must force its way through the crust of soil to gain 
sunlight. Then it is subject to cold and heat, and only after surviv- 
ing many dangers reaches its full growth. 

We may learn a lesson from this little plant that weathers the 
cold and heat and that develops in spite of adversity. 

Yours may be a large family. During the periods of poor busi- 
ness your father may have been temporarily without employment. 
If so, then you have probably learned what it is to hunger and to 
feel the cold. 

Or perhaps your father is very strict with his children. Perhaps 
he permits you only a short time for play; or perhaps he always 
seems to desire to have you do something that you do not wish 
to do. He may tell you to help your mother, for instance, when 
you are very tired. 

Do not complain. Obey your father and your mother. Do it 
because God has commanded that you should. Do it because you 
wish to please God, and your father and your mother as well. 

A little boy once asked me why our Lord did not ordain that all 
children should have rich parents. So many children must endure 
sorrow and physical pain in addition to being poor. My answer 
to his question was this: God knows best. We must always remem- 
ber that God knows everything that happens to us, and that it is 
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His divine Will that sends affliction upon us. Our Lord wishes to 
see whether we will be loyal to Him even in our sorrow. He 
wishes to test our Faith. 

In the Old Testament, there is told the story of a man named 
Job. God bestowed upon Job great riches—three thousand camels, 
seven thousand sheep, and very many servants to do his bidding. 
Job was the wealthiest of men in that part of the world where he 
lived. 

But when he had enjoyed these blessings for a number of years, 
God sent many afflictions upon him. God allowed his riches and 
his children and friends and servants to be taken away from him. 
Job was left destitute, and with no one to console him. 

Then God increased his sorrow by covering his body with sores. 
For a long time he was in dire distress, and he asked God why he 
was visited with so many afflictions. 

God told Job of the wonderful works of His creation, how He 
had made the earth, the sea and the sky, how He poured down rain 
from heaven and covered the earth with snow, and how He did 
many other things. When God had told Job of His wonderful 
works, He asked whether Job was able to do such things, or whether 
he thought himself wise enough to teach God what He should do. 
Then Job saw that he had sinned in finding fault with his Master, 
and he spoke and said: “I am wicked and have spoken things I do 
not understand; therefore, I repent of my sin and bow down in the 
dust before Thee.” 

After that the Lord restored Job to his former condition of life. 
He healed the sores on Job’s body; he bestowed upon him riches, 
and He guided Job’s children and servants and friends back to him. 
Job now was blessed with even greater happiness than he had ever 
before known, and he lived to be one hundred and forty years old. 

Let us remember, boys and girls, when we experience sorrow 
and pain, that God is always watching over us. He visits us with 
afflictions to see whether or not we will place our faith and trust in 
Him. Let us meditate often upon the trials that He, our divine 
Saviour, endured, that we might be saved from eternal damnation. 
And most of all, let us remember that He was willing to sacrifice 
His life for us. Let us, therefore, be only too anxious to patiently 
bear our few worldly crosses for the love of Him. 
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LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


BEFORE THE JUDGE 


“I am the Lord Who search the heart and prove the reins; Who give every- 
one according to his way and according to the fruit of his devices” (Jer. xvii. 10). 


At the end of life we must all appear for judgment and render 
to God an account of our stewardship. There will be no exception. 
Rich man, poor man, king and beggar, must all appear before the 
Judge. Nothing is now hidden from God, the Judge, nor will any- 
thing be hidden from Him then. The sins which we have com- 
mitted, and for which we have not repented, will be a source of 
anguish to us then. We will cry out to God for forgiveness, but it 
will be too late. God’s justice will demand satisfaction. 

There is a story of two wicked cities. 

Because the people of these cities were sinful and did not obey 
His laws, God willed that fire and brimstone should pour down 
upon them. He ordained that the cities and their inhabitants should 
be expunged from the face of the earth. 

Abraham went, early in the morning, from his tent, and gazed 
long upon the two cities. He saw smoke curling heavenwards and 
the people scurrying to and fro in great terror. And Abraham 
wept, for the cities had offended God and were now suffering for 
their folly. 

St. Paul tells us how to save our souls when he says: “But if we 
should judge ourselves, we should not be judged.” He means that 
if we examine ourselves daily, and discover the faults we have 
committed and then make reparation to God in as much as we are 
able, we will have no need to fear the judgment of God. 

To-day is the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year. The Gospel 
for to-day relates what will happen at the end of the world, and it 
tells of the terrible Judgment that will then take place. If the end 
of the world were to come today, would we be ready for that Judg- 
ment ? ; 

Let us examine our consciences and ask God’s pardon for the 
offenses we have committed against Him. Let us imagine ourselves 
standing before our divine Judge. If we do this every day of our 
lives, if we daily make reparation to God for whatever faults we may 
commit, we will have no need to fear His Judgment. 





RKerent Publications 


The Catholic Spirit in Modern English Literature. By George 
M. Shuster. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


That the old-time Catholic spirit, redolent of the Ages of Faith, 
was the constructive force of English literature during the nineteenth 
century is the thesis proposed by Professor Shuster of Notre Dame 
University. His proofs are well arranged and carry literary weight. 
In addition, he considers carefully the Catholic writers of the period, 
especially Newman, Digby and Francis Thompson. It would seem, 
however, that his estimate of the writings of Msgr. Benson and John 
Ayscough is scarcely fair. The legion of devotees who admire these 
two writers will disagree with his conclusions. Yet, the book is 
excellent in scope and intent, and will be of great value as a text book 
in Catholic colleges and high schools. The general reading public, 
irrespective of religion, should read it carefully. There are so many 
good features that even religious differences should not prevent its 
wide circulation. 


Life Everlasting; or, The Delights Awaiting the Faithful Soul 
in Paradise. By the Rt. Rev. John S. Vaughan, D.D. (P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price: $2.75. 


The Poor Souls in Purgatory: A Homiletic Treatise With Some 
Specimen Sermons. By the Rt. Rev. P. W. Von Keppler, D.D. 
Adapted into English by the Rev. Stephen Landolt. Edited by 
Arthur Preuss. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price: $1.50. 


What Shall We Become After Death? By the Abbé Moreux. 
Translated by J. F. Scholdfield. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 
Price: $1.75. 


We have here three excellent works on eschatology which have 
appeared within the past year. It is almost superfluous to praise the 
work by Bishop Vaughan. That learned and saintly prelate is already 
so well known, and has done so much through his writings to instruct 
the minds and comfort the hearts of people the world over that one 
could safely take it for granted that this book is characterized by the 
author’s accustomed solidity and clarity of argument, and grace and 
force of expression. Nevertheless, this present work will make a spe- 
cial appeal, for it deals, in a convincing and delightful manner, with a 
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subject ever dear and attractive to all mankind, namely, the happiness 
of our future state. The soundest arguments of Scripture and reason 
are brought to bear upon his theme, and his style and illustrations are 
particularly happy. 

The first part of the book on the poor souls in purgatory is a 
description of what heaven is, while the second part encourages us to 
think frequently of that blessed place, to long after it, and to labor 
for it. The book is a most helpful and consoling one. 


Bishop Keppler’s work is also very useful. The existence and doc- 
trine of purgatory are a part of Catholic belief, and yet we hear so 
little of them. The aim of the present book is to encourage priests 
to speak more frequently of these subjects in their sermons and 
instructions, and it has, therefore, provided a great abundance of 
matter for talks on the holy souls. It first explains the dogma of 
purgatory, together with the arguments from Scripture, tradition and 
theology on which it is grounded and defended. The condition of 
that place of expiation and of the sufferings that pertain to it are next 
described. A third part of the work deals with our relations to the 
poor souls, showing how we can assist them and why we should do so. 
Finally, the author indicates how priests can easily include in their 
preaching throughout the year a great deal of instruction on the 
suffering souls and their state. To aid in this direction, texts, plans for 
sermons, illustrative matter, and several complete sermons conclude 
the body of this book. The English editors have added an appendix 
of books in the English language treating of the poor souls. 

The Abbé Moreux, who is already well known for his works on the 
visible universe, takes up in this book the problems of the invisible 
world. He is chiefly concerned with the survival of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body, since these are subjects most questioned 
to-day by reason of modern scientific theories. The conceptions of 
energy, motion, and molecular physics are thought by many scientists 
to be irreconcilable with the teachings of faith; and therefore the 
author of this book endeavors to show that the latest researches of 
science, far from contradicting the doctrines of Christianity, only 
corroborate them. They add new weight to, and illustrate, the teach- 
ings of our religion on the all-important questions of survival and 
future existence. n. a. 


The Catholic Press Directory for 1923. (Joseph H. Meier, 
Chicago, Ill.) Price: $1.00. 


This complete list of Catholic papers and periodicals published in 
the United States, numbering in all 251, is a useful little book tu have. 
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At a glance we can now see what are our principal Catholic journals 
and learn what is their scope, what their subscription price, their cir- 
culation and advertising rates. 

It would seem that we have in circulation too many papers. If there 
were fewer, they could have many more readers and be of higher 
quality. Still, perhaps it is better for the general diffusion of truth 
to have many mediums, even though their standard is not so high. 


Preaching and Sermon Construction. By the Rev. Paul B. Bull, 
M.A. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) Price: $2.50. 


Augustinian Sermons. By the Rev. John A. Whelan, O.S.A. 
(Blase Benziger & Co., New York.) Price: $2.00. 


Preaching is one of the most important duties of the minister of 
religion. Failure to explain and teach the Christian doctrines and 
truths, and the modern tendency to discuss politics and current events 
in the pulpit, have driven many people from the Protestant churches. 
Without authority, with no reverence for Revelation, with no belief in 
Christ as God, the preachers seek refuge in sensationalism, and vie 
with the newspapers in spreading scandal and increasing contempt for 
religion. Little wonder that congregations are disintegrating and that 
religious truths are scorned. 

Fr. Bull has made an earnest appeal to his Anglican brethren to 
abandon these destructive methods and return to the old system of 
preaching, dwelling on the divinity of Christ, His immolation on the 
Cross and the redemption of all men by His Sacrifice. As models 
to be imitated by the modern preacher, he recommends, among others, 
Bishop Dupanloup, Fénelon and John Henry Newman. His rules 
for the construction and delivery of sermons are sound, and every 
preacher may find useful recommendations in the pages of this well- 
written volume. 

The learned and eloquent Augustinian, Fr. Whelan, supplies his 
fellow-priests with a series of practical sermons, illustrating the proper 
method of preparing these sacred discourses. Originally they were 
intended for the use of the priests of his own Order, but he has 
generously offered the fruits of his labors to all the members of the 
clergy. The Scriptures and the Fathers are the sources from which 
he draws his inspirations, and every authority is credited in the foot- 
notes. The first part of the book discusses the principal truths of 
religion; the second part, the Ten Commandments. The author dis- 
claims all efforts at originality, but endeavors to present old truths in 
new forms. So great is the wealth of information contained in each ser- 
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mon, that the average priest will be able to evolve several sermons 
from each discourse. Every priest will find the sermons helpful in 
preparing Sunday instructions or a Lenten course. 


Christ the Life of the Soul. Spiritual Conferences by the Rt. 
Rev. D. Columba Marmion, O.S.B., Abbot of Maredsous. Preface 
by H.E.Card.Mercier and by H.E.Card.Bourne. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) 


Priests and religious owe a debt of sincere gratitude to the Abbot 
of Maredsous for these excellent and truly inspiring conferences. 
Such solid teaching as is embodied in this book is much needed to-day. 
The fact that the work has already been translated into six European 
languages, and is now before us in an English dress, and has, more- 
ever, been honored with a letter of commendation from Benedict XV, 
speaks more in its favor than could any words of the reviewer. The 
dominant preoccupation of the author is the simplification of the 
Christian life by leading souls back to the two divine principles—the 
Master and His Word. In the early ages of the Church, these, being 
unhampered in their action, produced wonders of sanctity, “but, little 
by little, men, not content with the simplicity of the divine message, 
mingled their own conceptions with those of God. “The main object 
cf striving became obscured by the multiplication of the methods of 
attaining. The simplicity of that object was replaced by a bewildering 
complexity of detail, which is not only an instrument of discourage- 
ment, but not unfrequently, interferes with the freedom of the soul 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost. The author aims, then, to 
take us back to a more wholesome tradition. In the preparation of 
these conferences he drew his thoughts and ideas from but two 
sources, the New Testament and the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They were prepared, moreover, as every page bears wit- 
ness, during prayer, with deep reflection, and at the foot of the altar. 
Souls desiring to live the interior life, will find in this book a warm 
and inspiring friend, who will teach them the simplicity of the divine 
message and secure to them the crown which its living entails. 


H.J.S. 


The Thoughts of Youth. By Samuel S. Drury. Price: $1.25. 


The Moral Life of Religion. By James Ten Broeke. Price: $2 :00. 


Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By Rufus M. Jones. Price: $1.50. 
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The Christian Crusade for a Warless World. By Sidney L. 
Gulick. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) Price: $1.00. 


Mr. Drury has written a series of pleasing essays on seemingly 
commonplace topics. Without being pedantic, he exhibits broad 
scholarship in his many references and quotations, and inculcates good 
moral lessons without sermonizing. 

Professor Ten Broeke presents many good thoughts on religion and 
morality. His theories, however, are based on Protestant principles. 

Dr. Jones proposes to explain the real meaning of religion, which, 
so he infers, the anthropologist, the psychologist and the theologian 
have wrongly defined. Perhaps his readers will be mystified by some 
of his discoveries. To compare St. Paul and St. Augustine with 
George Fox is one of the many daring flights he makes to correct the 
errors of centuries. 

Mr. Gulick makes many valuable suggestions in regard to the late 
war, and offers remedies for preventing future wars and for keeping 
the whole world at peace. His statistics concerning various phases of 
the unhappy conflict are especially valuable. His best and only sound 
argument is: “The brotherhood of nations such as Our Lord incul- 
cated upon individual men.” 


St. Ignatius of Loyola. By the Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, 
S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York.) Price: $1.50. 


Cecil, Marchioness of Lothian. By Cecil Kerr. (B. Herder Book 
Co., St. Louis.) Price: $3.75. 


Father Pollen has written a brief but comprehensive life of the 
Founder of his Order. He shows his spiritual aims and the workings 
of his soul from his bed of pain, after Pampeluna until the close of his 
life. On Ignatius as soldier, mystic, student, founder and superior, 
nothing essential is omitted, nothing superfluous added. The result of 
the author’s care and discrimination is a classic volume, suited to every 
intellectual capacity and destined to enlighten many on the virtues and 
the achievements of this great saint. 

The story of the conversion of this English Marchioness and the 
younger members of her family and their perseverance in the faith 
of Christ, adds another chapter to the story of the Oxford movement 
and the wonderful influence of Newman. Her granddaughter has 
written a sympathetic biography which should be an inspiration to all 
Catholics and a stimulus to those who are groping in darkness and 
awaiting the “Kindly Light” to guide them to the Saviour. 

TR F. 
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Books Received 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 


The Kingdom of Heaven. By E. S. Todd, $1.00; The Healing Shadow. By W. A. 
Quayle, $2.00. 


Allyn and Bacon, New York: 
Francais Pratique. By W. M. Briscoe and Adolphe Dickman, $1.40; ~ House of 
The Seven — Edited, With a Life of Hawthorne, Notes, etc. By M. Merrill, 
80 cents; The Art of Debate. By W. C. Shaw, $1.40; Les Enfants De * Marcel. By 
Bruno. Edited by C. S. Parker, 80 cents; La Nouvelle Croisade Des Enfants. By 
H. Bordeaux, 80 cents. 


The American Press, New York: 
The Unending Sacrifice. By Rev. J. C. Reville, S. J. 10 cents. 


Benziger Bros., New York: 


Reardon Rah! By R. D. a y ON” - 253 Re Timely Thoughts. By, Father 
Garesche, S.J., $1.25; whee ee, oyton, S.]J., oe io ic Doctrine and 


ie By Rev. > "Lee, P Sey, Gos 0. i ‘Knight In Palestine. . O’Connor, K.B.S., 


Blond & Gay, Paris: 
i ppetestion a VEtude de la Somme Théologique de S. Thomas d’Aquin. Par Mgr. 
gendre. 


Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee: 
The Catholic Nurse, Her Spirit and Her Duties. By R. J. Murphy, S.J. 


The Catholic Truth Society, London: 


A City Full of Hors and Girls. By A Catholic Woman Doctor; The Music of the 
Church. By R. B. Burke; What Is Purgator, Like? By Rev. E. Towers, D.D.; 
The Fall of the Ext. By Rev. F. Bertrand, S.J.; The Sisters of ow. 


Dominican Sisters, Tacoma, Wash: 
Revtelont Discourses for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of the Year. Vol. IV. By 
Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. 


The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Matrimony Minus Maternity. By M. H. Sexton, $2.00; The American Convert Move- 
ment. By E. J. Mannix, ¢ L. 


The Encyclopedia Press, New York: 
To the Heart of the Child. By J. V. Brownson, S.J. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Christ and Evolution. By Rev. T. Slater, $2.00; Catholic Faith in the Holy 
Eucharist. Edited by Rev. C. Lattey, S.J., $: ‘t5. Holiness of Life, Being St. Bona- 
venture’s Treatise De Perfectione Vitae Ad "Sorores. Englished by the agg L. — 
O.F.M., and Edited by Fr. Wilfrid, O.F.M., 80 cents; Double Eagles. By M. S. Gross, 
S.J. Second Revised Edition, $1.50; =~ Boys’ Book of Saints. By Louis Vincent, $1.80; 
aa True God and True Man. By Sister M. Philip: The Poor Souls in Purgatory. 
y Rt. Rev. P. W. von Keppler, $1.50; tT ok By W. F. Robinson, S.J., $1.50 
Thy Love and Thy Grace. By C. Lattery, S.J., $2.0 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Saint Gabriel, Passionist. By Father Camillus, C.P., $1.60. 


Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Constantinople, Canterbury and Rome. By the Rev. F. Woodlock, S.J., $1.25. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 
The Friendships Indispensable. By C. E. Jefferson, 75 cents; Marie De L’Agnus Dei. 
py Rev. M. FP. Hill, S.J., $2.25. 


The Paulist Press, New York: 


Couéism and Catholicism. By J. M. Gillis, C.S.P.; Martyrs of Moscow; Life of Rev. 
Mother Amadeus of the Heart of Jesus, $1.50; Reason and Religion. By Rev. R. 
Lummer, C.P.; Psycho-Analysis. By Charles Bruehl, -D. 


Pontificio Instituto Orientale, Rome: 
L’Unité dans le Christ. Par Michell d’Herbigny, S.J. 


Peter Reilly, Philadelphia: 
The Sacrament Of Friendship. By H. C. Schuyler, S.T.L. 





